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GOOD ADVICE. 





BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 





Look in his face, to meet thy neighbor's soul, 
Not on his garments, to detect a hole. 

“How to Observe”’ is what thy pages show, 
Pride of thy sex, Miss Harriet Martineau. 

Oh, what a blessed book the one would be 
That taught observers what they're not to see! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Massachusetts Republican platform, 
adopted unanimously last Saturday, be- 
gins with a declaration for woman suf- 
frage. ‘“‘An equal share in the govern- 
ment for every citizen” is declared to be 
“chief among the principles of the Repub- 
licans of Massachusetts.’’ Now the only 
form in which a citizen can have a share 
in the government is by the ballot, and 
one-half of the citizens of Massachusetts 
are women. 

is ai a. 

The plank which the woman suffragists 
asked of the committee was substantially 
the same, but with the explanatory addi- 
tion of the words “‘irrespective of race, 
color, or sex.”’ The objection to the use of 
the general word ‘‘citizen” without expla- 
nation is, as Mr. Blackwell pointed out to 
the committee on resolutions, that people 
generally do not know, or if they kuow, 
do not stop to remember that women are 
citizens. It is now the business of Mas- 
sachusetts suffragists to make the fact 
remembered and understood. 





~2e, — 


Women have always been legally citi- 
zens, but citizens have not always been 
legally voters. More than forty years 
ago, under a Democratic administration, 
two sisters of the writer, having occasion 
to pursue their medical studies in Europe, 
took out U.S. passports from the State 
Department at Washington as American 
citizens, But in order to extend citizen- 
ship to negroes, an amendment to the U. 
8. Constitution now defines citizenship in 
express terms, as follows: ‘All persons 
born or naturalized in the United States 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof are 
citizens of the United States and of the 
State in which they reside.” And the 
United States courts have decided that 
‘“‘Women are citizens, and may be made 
voters by appropriate State legislation.” 


—- 
> 





Now let every Massachusetts suffragist 
see or write to his or her candidates for 
State senator and representative, and ask 
each of them if he will, when elected, 
carry out the declaration of the Republi- 
can party of Massachusetts by voting to 
give every female citizen her rightful 
share in the government of the towns and 
cities of the Commonwealth. 


——_—___—+er— 


The Republican women of Chicago, suc- 
cessful in having Mrs. Flower nominated 
as trustee of the State University, are 
Perseveringly working to secure her elec- 
tion. They are especially anxious to call 
out the entire vote of the Republican 
women of the State. There is not and 
never has been among them any discord 
or lack of harmony. Before proceeding 
to active work of any sort they had well- 
defined plans, to which they had faith- 
fully adhered. Each member of the com- 
mittee is a staunch Republican by educa- 
tion and inheritance, and the candidate 
whom they have supported was chosen 
as much for unimpeachable Republican- 
ism as for her high personal and official 





| qualifications. The original committee, 
| which is destined to grow in z2al and 
numbers from now until election day, has 
already been reenforced, many other 
good Republican women expressing their 
willingness and desire to aid in the cam- 


| paign. 


~e- — 


The Democrats of New York will op- 
| pose the adoption of the new constitution. 
|The address issued by the Democratic 
| minority of the Constitutional Conven- 
| tion attacks flercely the scheme of appor- 
tionment adopted by the Republican ma- 
jority. ‘This plan,” it says, ‘postpones 
| any new enumeration until 1905. It pre- 
| vents any new apportionment until 1905. 
| It creates 15 Senate Districts with a popu- 
| lation greater than 15 other districts by 
459,672. It leaves unrepresented a popu- 
| Jation in Democratic districts of 131,287. 
It over-represents Republican districts by 
| 130,348. It thus makes a discrimination 
| against Democratic districts of 261,635. 
| It permits 35,572 citizens in Republican 
districts, but it requires at least 41,000 
citizens in Democratic districts to elect 
an Assemblyman. It prescribes that 115,- 
817 citizens shall be entitled to a Senator, 
| but it affords to the Republican counties 
' of Erie and Monroe an additional Senator 
| by one-half that number. It provides 
| that New York and Kings counties shall 
| never, no matter how great their joint 
| population, have more than one-half of 
| the Senators. It fastens Republican rule 
| on the State regardless of popular will, 
Preeges as a majority of 75,000 in the 





State against the Republican party will : 


not disturb its hold upon the Legislature.” 


oe 


The Populists of Sheridan, Wyo., have 
nominated Mrs. Winona Washburn Tay- 
lor for the Legislature. A more excellent 
choice could not have been made. Mrs. Tay- 
lor is one of Colorado’s pioneer girls. Her 
father, the late Hon. J. M. Washburn, was 
one of the first settlers of the Big Thomp- 
son Valley, his farm being near the pres- 
ent site of Loveland. Here Mrs. Taylor 
| spent her childhood and grew up to be a 
bright, winsome, intelligent young woman, 
with every grace of character and disposi- 
tion. After her marriage she resided 
many years in the valley her father had 
aided to settle, herself and husband be- 
coming noted as breeders of fine stock 
of various kinds. Mrs. Taylor’s papers 
on farming and kindred topics before the 
grange and farmers’ institutes were always 
noted for their excellence. Something 
over a year ago she removed to Sheridan, 
Wyo., where the Populists, recognizing 
her worth, have placed her in nomination 
for the Legislature. She ought to be 
elected by a handsome majority. 


or 


BISHOP VINCENT vs. EQUAL SUFFRAGE, 


Mrs. Livermore says that just as in nor- 
mal vision we need two eyes in order to 
get a correct perspective, so in legislation 
we need to have both the masculine and 
the feminine points of view represented in 
order to arrive at a just result. It is a 
recognized fact that every great class in 
the community needs the ballot in order 
to represent its own specific interests. As 
the farmers need it in order to represent 
the agricultural interests, and the manu- 
facturers in order to represent the manu- 
facturing interests, just so the mothers 
and homemakers need it in order to rep- 
resent the interests of the home. If any 
one thinks those interests are adequately 
represented already, let him look at some 
of the laws on our statute books—for 
instance, the laws relating to the ‘‘age of 
consent.” 

Bishop Vincent says woman’s influence 
is enormous, and ‘“‘if she use it wisely, she 
needs no additional power.” A growing 
number of the wisest and most successful 
mothers think otherwise. Mrs. Zerelda 
G. Wallace, for instance, points out that 
a mother must always be at a disadvan- 
tage in training her children so long as 
she has no voice in determining the envi- 
ronment which shall surround her home. 
She says: 

The mother tries to teach her boy that 
he must be pure and temperate and honor- 
able. That boy goes out from his mother, 
and the first thing he meets with neutral- 
izes and gives the lie to all his mother’s 
teachings. He says to himself, ‘‘Why, 
mother says so and so,” but he finds men 
in high places violating all those teachings, 
and he begins to conclude that his mother 
does not know much about it. From that 
minute that boy discounts his mother’s 
judgment, and though she must still have 
a hold on his affections, she does not have 
a hold upon him in any other way. There 
is where yOu wrong us, gentlemen, and 
cripple us in training men who will make 
the statesmen of this nation. 





Bishop Vincent says: ‘‘Her womanly 
weight, now without measure, will be 
limited to the value of a single ballot, and 
her control over from two to five addi- 
tional votes forfeited.” Has Florence 
Nightingale’s ‘‘womanly weight” in the 
world: been “limited to a single ballot’ 
because she lives in a country where 
women can vote? Take the case of any 
woman whose goodness and force of char- 
acter enable her now to ‘“‘control from 
two to five votes ;’ can any one seriously 
suppose that her personality would lose 
all its power if she were recognized by 
law as worthy of having her opinion 
counted? Whatever means of influence 
upon public affairs a woman has now, by 
persuasion, force of personal character, 
etc., she would have still; and she would 
have this other very potent means in addi- 
tion. Indeed, a woman’s indirect influence 
would be strengthened rather than weak- 
ened by the franchise. Henry Ward 
Beecher said : 


While woman is excluded with con- 
tempt from political duties, her advice 
and influence at home must always be at 
the minimum. If once she began to accept 
public patriotic duties, she then would 
exert a tenfold indirect influence at home. 
But now, men take it for granted that 
women know nothing of public affairs, 
and that all their suggestions must, of 
course, be the result of an ignorant sim- 
plicity. A woman is not made a safe 
adviser by being kept at home in igno- 
rance of all public affairs; and, if she 
informs herself intelligently, then why 
should she not act just as much as a man? 
It is amusing to hear men, when pressed 
upon this point, enlarging upon the silent 
influence of woman, upon the sweetening 
home affections, upon their bland and 
gentle restraints or excitements, and 
declaring a woman’s home to be the only 
appropriate sphere of political influence; 
but the moment she takes him at his 
word, and endeavors to incline husband 
or brother to any political conduct, they 
turn with lordly authority upon her, say- 
ing, ‘‘My dear, your proper duties are in 
the nursery and kitchen. What do you 
understand of public affairs?” 


Bisbop Vincent says: ‘*The curse of 
America to-day is in the dominated parti- 
san vote—the vote oi ignorance and super- 
stition ;” and he objects to doubling this 
vote. As for ‘‘the dominated partisan 
vote,” there is abundant testimony from 
Wyoming, from men of both parties, that 
women are less dominated by party bias 
than men, and are more apt to vote for 
the best man, irrespective of party. As 
for doubling the ignorant vote, the edu- 


cated vote would be doubled as well as | 


the ignorant, while the vicious vote would 
be largely decreased in proportion. This 
would be the case even if women were 
énfranchised on the same lax terms as 


and more to ask for woman suffrage with 
an educational qualification. This would 
double the intelligent vote without add- 
ing materially to the ignorant vote; and 
it seems to many to be the only way out 
of the difficulties in which our large 
ignorant vote has already involved us. 

Bishop Vincent says that if women 
stand outside politics, ‘‘the best women 
may exert a conservative and moral influ- 
ence over men as voters.” The best 
women must exert a conservative and 
moral influence, whether inside or out- 
side; and their influence would be felt 
more strongly inside at close range than 
when they ‘are debarred from any direct 
voice in deciding what shall be done. 

Bishop Vincent says: ‘Force her down 
into the ssme bad atmosphere, and both 
men and women must suffer incalculable 
loss.” The atmosphere of politics depends 
upon the character of those who take 
part in politics. The atmosphere of any 
place where good women mingle on equal 
terms with men is generally better than 
that where men congregate by themselves. 
Frances Willard aptly likens it to the 
atmosphere of an ordinary car as com- 
pared with that of a smoking car. George 
William Curtis said, many years ago: 

I am asked, ‘‘Would you drag women 


I would have them lift us out of it. 
science of government is not an ignoble 
science, and the practice of politics is not 
necessarily mean and degrading. . . 
How can we purify them? Is there no 
radical method, no force yet untried, a 
power not only of skilful checks, which I 
do not undervalue, but of controlling 
character? Mr. Chairman, if we sat in 
this chamber with closed windows until 
the air became thick and fetid, should we 
not be fools if we brought in deodorizers— 
if we sprinkled chloride of lime and 
burned assafcetida, while we disdained the 
great purifier? If we would cleanse the 
foul chamber let us throw the windows 
wide open, and the sweet summer air 
would sweep all impurity away and fill 
our lungs with fresher life. If we would 
purge politics, let us turn upon them the 





men have been. But the tendency is more | 


down into the mire of politics?” No, sir; | 
The | 


| 








great stream of the purest human infu. | CONCERNING WOMEN. 


ence we know.” 


Bishop Vincent says: ‘‘We know what 

| women can be in the commune, in riots 
and on the rostrum.” What has that to 
| do with the question? Every one knows 
| that bad women can bebave very badly. 
But there is no evidence that most women 
| are bad, or that women will behave worse 
with suffrage than without it. ‘he 
| women who took part in the riots of the 
commute lived in a country where women 
had for ages been carefully debarred from 
every shred of direct political power. 
Generally speaking, women have con- 
ducted themselves better or worse in pub- 
lic affairs just in proportion to their 
training, experience aod recognized re- 
sponsibility. Bishop Vincent mentions 
the ‘“trostrum” as if public speaking by 
women were analogous to their taking 
partin a riot. To argue that all women 
should be debarred from suffrage because 
some women have joined with men in 
rioting, is as reasonable as it would be to 
prohibit all women from speaking be- 
cause some women as well as some men 
who speak in public do not speak to 
edification. 

Bishop Vincent says: ‘‘Woman can, 
through the votes of men, have every 
right to which she is entitled. All she 
has, man has gladly given her.” It is 
possible, indeed, for women to get many 
bad laws amended without voting. It is 
also possible to get from Boston to San 
Francisco by going around Cape Hora. 
But if women were forbidden to use the 
railroad acro33 the continent and com- 
plained of the injustice, it would be no 
answer to tell them that they could reach 
their destination just as well by the indi- 
rect route. The last persons to say so 
| would de the old sea captains who had 
| made many voyages around the Cape. 
|The experienced men and women who 
| have labored for years to secure our pres- 
ent improved laws for women are not 
found declaring that women can get every- 
thing they need just as well by indirect 
influence. Samuel E. Sewall, who did 
| more than any one lawyer to liberalize 
| the laws of Massachusetts in regard to 
| women, often testified that it was a much 
| longer, slower and more difficult process, 
simply because the desired changes were 
|in the interests of adisfranchised class. 
| Moreover, each of these gains, instead of 
| being conceded promptly and ‘‘gladly,’’ 
| was won only after a hard fight, and after 
the very same arguments had been lav- 
ishly urged against it that are now urged 
| by Bishop Vincent against equal suffrage. 
What was true in the past will be found 
| true of the changes still to be made. But, 
even if every other legal injustice had 
been removed, the exclusion of women 
from suffrage would be a fundamental 
injustice still. To see this, it is only ne- 
cessary to imagine the case reversed. Sup- 
pose men had equal legal rights with 
women in every other respect, but were 
excluded from all voice in deciding what 
should be the laws or who the lawmakers. 
Would not this exclusion be in itself a 
grave injustice? Would Bishop Vincent 
like to occupy such a position? If not, 
let him apply the Golden Rule. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

— Union Signal. 
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THE DEATH OF DR. HOLMES. 


A sweet service of reverential love and 
remembrance closed on Wednesday, Oct. 
10, the relations of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
with the community in which he has 
shone, a bright particular star, for so 
many years. As the casket that bore his 
| body passed out of sight, the thoughts 
| of many, no doubt, turned upon the im- 
| perishable legacy which he has left us, in 
|his sparkling and varied verse, in his 
| serio-comic prose, and above all, in the 
| record of a blameless and beautiful life, 

consecrated to pure affections, to noble 
| aspirations, and to useful and euduring 
| service. 

Among many delightful recollections of 
his presence and conversation, Iam glad 
at this moment to recall the following: 

I sat beside Dr. Holmes, something 
| more than a year ago, at the funeral of 
John S. Dwight of gracious and happy 
memory. Just before the first words 
appropriate to the occasion were sung or 
spoken, Dr. Holmes said to me, in an 
undertone: ‘'Mrs. Howe, don’t you think 
that, if our eyes were opened, we might 
see, sitting near that casket, some of the 
ange’s who sang on the plains jof Judwa 
nearly two thousand years ago?”’ 

“Oh, Doctor!” I cried, ‘do put that 
beautiful thought into verse.” He did 








Miss LULU MACKEY was recently ap- 
pointed official court stenographer of 
Trumbull County, O. 

Mrs. Laura E. Ricnarps, the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, has just 
published a little book, ‘*Narcissa,” con- 
sisting of two stories for the little people, 
a line in which she has been very success- 
ful. 

Mrs. BURTON HARRISON has written a 
new novel, called ‘‘An Errant Wooing,” 
which will appear in the Century during 
the coming year. Itis a love story, the 
characters being American tourists in 
Northern Africa and Southero Spain. 

Mrs. Mary H. Forp is giving a series 
of art talks in Chicago at the rooms of 
the ‘‘Noonday Rest” under the auspice; 
of the Klio Club. Mrs. Ford is well quali- 
fied for this work, and will be remembered 
as having been the official guide in the Art 
Palace at the Columbian Exposition. 


Mrs EmMA R. A. WALLACE, of Chi- 
cago, was elected president of the Wo- 
man’s Relief Corps at Pittsburgh, Sept. 13. 
This organization has over 10,000 mem- 
bers and expended $35,000 during the 
past year. Mrs. Ellen M. Walker, of 
Worcester, was elected president of the 
Daughters of Veterans. 

MADAME VIRGINIA DEMONT-BRETON, 
the daughter of Julius Breton, is the 
second woman artist who wears the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor, Rosa Bonheur 
being the first. Mme. Demont - Breton 
has for the last dozen years been a highly 
successful exhibitor in the Salon of 
marine pictures. 

Mrs. Lucia JULIA MARTIN, for eight 
years principal of the Indianapolis ({nd.) 
School of Expression, and for the past 
two years professor of elocution and 
physical culture at Alma College, St. 
Thomas, Ont., has returned to Toledo, O., 
to make her permanent home among old 
friends. 

Mrs. C. C. ROBINSON is the third woman 
in Cincinnati to enter the new and pleas- 
ant business of purchasing agant. One 
often does better, even though khe may 
live in a city, to secure the services of a 
purchasing agent in buying wedding, or 
travelling, or house-keeping outfits, as 
constant practice makes the agent a better 
judge of goods than one not in the busi- 
ness can possibly be. 


Mrs. D. J. SPENCER is secretary of the 
Law and Order League of San Francisco, 
Cal. It was organized last July, and its 
object isjthe prompt and stringent enforce- 
ment of all present measures, legislative 
and municipal, tending to suppress the 
saloon or the vices and abuses fostered by 
it, and to repress intemperance and its 
kindred evils. Jts further object is to 
secure new legislation, or the amendment 
of present measures that have proven 
defective. Mrs. Rose M. French, a promi- 
nent State W. C. T. U. worker, is one of 
the vice-presidents. 

Miss Lizzie A. SMITH has prepared a 
lecture on ‘The Legal Condition of Wom- 
en in Massachusetts as Holders of Prop- 
erty,” which will be interesting and valu- 
able to Women’s Clubs and similar associ- 
ations. It gives a clear and complete 
statement of the property laws relating to 
women. At the close an opportunity is 
given to ask questions. Miss Smith grad- 
uated from the Boston University Law 
School in 1892, isa regular member of the 
Suffolk Bar, and was appointed a special 
commissioner by Gov. Russell. Her 
functious are the same as those of a 
justice of the peace, except that she can- 
not perform the marriage ceremony or 
read the riot act. Miss Smith’s address 
is 17 High Street, Newburyport, Mass. 


Mrs. D. C. HEATH, wife of the Boston 
publisher, has suggested a plan for a 
public improvement in Newton, which 
meets with great favor. It provides for 
the laying out and improving of a broad 
boulevard across the city anda park. Mrs. 
Heath has presented a petition to the city 
authorities signed by prominent citizens, 
who agree to contribute a certain sum if 
the plan is accepted and the work com- 
pleted. Mrs. Heath is a southern woman. 
She came north soon after the war, com- 
pleted a college course and engaged in 
educational work. From 1871 to 1876 she 
lectured before teachers’ institutes in 
New York. After coming to Boston, 
about fifteen years ago, she prepared a 


| series of language lessons for children. 


She is now at work upon a small book on 
the ‘Annals of Washington,” and she has 
sent a petition to Congress to have the 


not, but an utterance so poetical needs not | historic places of the Capital marked with 


the ornament of rhyme. J. W. H. 


tablets. 
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ILLINOIS WOMEN, 


Illinois women are now seriously facing 
the responsibilities of a political life. 
They have discarded sentiment and are 
dealing fairly and squarely with the ques- | 
tion of their admission into the political | 
arena. They recognize that the old polit- 
ical theories are exploded, and ‘*women’s 
refining influence” is no longer the sole 
peg on which to hang their appeal for 
franchise. From an ideal standpoint an 
ignorant woman would have a floer con- | 
ception of her responsibility as a voter, 
but practically she will vote on the same 
plane as an ignorant man. Realizing this, 
from henceforth women’s claims to suf- 
frage will be based on the ground of 
illegality of taxation without representa- 
tion, and of government without consent. 

In the coming contest for the trustee- | 
ship at Champaign, the nomination of | 
women will be a distinct boom” for the | 
Illinois State University, which has long 
been crippled for Jack of appropriations, 
and overshadowed by its formidable rival, 
the Chicago University. But it is like 
deciding between the relative merits of 
earth, sea and air to choose between these 
three able candidates, Mrs. J. M. Flower, 
the Republican nominee; Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith, the choice of the Democratic 
party ; and Prof. Rena Michaels Atchinson, 
formerly dean of the Woman’s College, 
who is the representative of the Prohibi- 
tionists. But, as one short-sighted en- 
thusiast remarked, ‘‘Now we will buckle 
down and elect them all, and leave the men 
in the lurch.” 

This treasonable suggestion is denounced 
by women generally as the rankest treach- 
ery, the blackest ingratitude. The women 
have been treated with the utmost cour- 
tesy and justice by their individual par- 
ties, and the proportion of one woman to 
two men is fair and impartial. Women 
have the masculine prerogative of ecratch- 





MRS. J. 


M. FLOWER. 


ing their tickets, although the leaders are 
urging them to stand by their party, but 
whether their choice is made from a per- 
sonal or political standpoint, honor de- 
mands that they cast but one vote for a 
woman. 

Some skeptical men aflirm that it will 
take ten decades to prepare women to 
conduct a campaign on strictly impersonal 
lines. Men who are politically opposed 
to each other are sometimes, though 
rarely, in private life on intimate terms, 
but with women, as with men, political 
opposition is liable to become a personal 
matter. But whatever may develop later, | 
the present issue is being managed on the 
broadest and most liberal basis. The can- 
didates are not working for personal 
aggrandizement, but for the glory of the 
flag and the purity of personal politics. 

Theoretically, Mrs. Flower believes in 
equal suffrage, but has a thoughtful wo- 
man’s horror of increasing the ignorant 
and uneducated vote. She believes that 
men and women should be educated to re- 
gard going to the polls as a sacred duty; 
that the privilege of voting should be ona 
property and educational basis; that the 
good of the country should be considered 
before the good of the sex, the larger in- 
terest taking the precedence. Mrs.Flower’s 
canvass will consist of issuing circulars 
instructing women in their rights, and by 
this means bringing out a representative 
and intelligent vote. The Republican can- 
didate needs no introduction to the Chicago 
public, her able services on the board of 
education, her prominence and exceptional 
ability,admirably fit her for an educational 
leader. 

Dr. Julia Holmes Smith has no personal 
ambitions to gratify, though she is natu- 
rally grateful for the compliment paid her 
by the conservative Democratic party, 
who, in the past, have had little sympathy 
with women with political aspirations. 
She believes that the question of woman’s 
right to vote will never be fully estab- 
lished until a test case is made and the 
legal fight adjusted by the highest judicial 
authority. ‘‘What is my opinion regard- 
ing the purification of politics by women?” 
The bright, chatty manner evaporated, and 
Dr. Smith settled back thoroughly in 
earnest. ‘I think that for a while we 
shall live up to our ideals, an2 I do not 
think that there is a woman who has not 
entered the ranks with the most conscien- 








| convictions. 


tious and unselfish motives; women have 
begun the work with enthusiasm; it has 
aroused all their patriotism, and as long 
as they keep out of the hands of political 
shysters they will remain true to their 
Further than thar, I cannot 
predict. But I do believe that as women 





CATHARINE WAUGH M CULLOCH, 


are more responsive than men, and more 
keenly alive to educational interests, they 
are peculiarly adapted to trusts of this 
character and should receive the cordial 
support of their party.” 

Prof. Rena Michaels Atchinson’s most 
pronounced political opinions were voiced 
by Wendell Phillips when he said that 
‘woman suffrage is the greatest reform of 
the century.’’ She is proud that equal 
suffrage has been championed by philoso- 
phers, statesmen and poets. She believes 
that it is not a woman’s question, but a 
human question, and regards it as a must 
significant fact that wherever men and 
women are inspired by an enthusiasm for 
the betterment of the race, they see clearly 
that absolute justice to women in the home, 
churvh and State is the basis of all social, 
industrial reform. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson believes 
in political equality solely on the grounds 
of justice, as she has little faith in the 
leavening po wer of women, for she fears 
that a race of female politicians similar 
to those of a masculine type will be born 
—women who will make politics a profes- 
sion, who will crowd out honest, con- 
scientious women. She believes that 
franchise must be granted on the old re. 
volutionary lines, not that women will 
make politics purer, but because ‘'taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny.” 
She believes that the salvation of the 
country depends on individual develop- 
ment, that the question of sex is abso- 
lutely valueless, that human nature is 
practically the same whether it abides in 
the heart of a man or woman. She is 
cordially in sympathy with the move- 
ment to give women political preferment 
in educational work, and said, in regard to 
the candidates: ‘They are fine represen- 
tative women, and while I am politically 
a Democrat, that is, so far as the law per- 
mits me to be anything, yet personally I 
am in favor of them all, and would like to 
have them all elected if it could be done 
honorably, but having only one candidate 
we must be loyal to her, be we Repub- 
licans, Democrats or Prohibitionists.” 

One of the cleverest arguments in favor 
of equal suffrage was presented in a pri- 
vate letter to the wife of an unconverted 
senator, by the brilliant young lawyer, 





DR. JULIA HOLMES SMITH, 


Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch. The 
epistle was substantially as follows: 


Your husband showed the picture of 
his sweet little baby girl to a group of us, 
and we declared that she was reaching 
out her tiny hands for the ballot and was 
ready to say, ‘Papa, please let me 
vote!” Then I showed a picture of my 
baby boy, who is about a year and a half 
old, and could not but contrast the dif- 
ference between the future of the two 
children; my boy baby will have every 
door of usefulness opened to him, while 
your girl baby will find them slammed in 
her face, simply because she cannot vote. 
Your husband would be affronted if any- 
one said my baby was the smarter, yet 
our State says so indirectly when it does 
not allow your girl to look forward to the 
honors my boy will have as his natural 
inheritance. She is classed with crim- 











inals, the only other class who cannot 
vote in Illinois. Sheis classed lower than 
lunatics, paupers and idiots, who can vote 
under certain circumstances. I want 
your girl to have a fair chance with my 
boy, and your husband ought t voie for 
this bill for the sake of the precious little 
femininity who will be benefited by it.” 





SARAH HACKETT STEVENSON, M. D. 


Among the various political organiza- 
tions in which Chicago women are inter- 
ested is the Cook)County Suffrage Associa- 
tion, of which Mrs. Jane Amy McKenney 
has been president for a number of years, 
though Mr. Aherns temporarily fills the 
office; the Illinois Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, of which Mrs. Mary E. Holmes is 
president and Prof. Rena Michaels Atchin- 
son is a leading spirit; the Twelfth and 
Eighteenth ward, also the Edgewater and 
Englewood Equal Suffrage Associations, 
with which Mrs. Rose Miller Avery and 
Mrs. Brinkerman are prominently con- 
nected. Plans are on foot to organize in 
Hyde Park and Lake View. In the latter 
place a social leader gives regular ‘‘at 
homes”’—small afternoon functions, and, 
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by the way, some one cleverly says that 
functions are aflairs where people get 
something good to eat. It would be an 
unpardonable solecism to think that the 
hostess or guests were suffragists, yet the 
feature of the occasions are convincing 
speeches by able leaders in the suffrage 
movement. 

Among the women who are more or 
less in sympathy with the movement are: 
Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, the Rey. 
Florence Kollock, Dr. Harriet Alexander, 
Dr. Julia Ross Low, Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, 
Dr. F. Dickenson, Dr.fAlice B. Stockham. 
Mesdames: Kate Tully, A. V. H. Wake- 
man, M. C. Shorthali, C. K. Sherman, J. 
R. Tyler, C. C. Becker, J. B. Shattock, M. 
Remick, F. W. Parker, L. Prussing, M. 
Prindell, P. M. Butler, John C. Coonly, 
L. Effinger, Laura Dayton Fessenden, 
Frank Gilbert, Mary Hobbs, A. W. Hol- 
brook, G. C. Holt, Kate Huddleston, M. 
S. Scammon, P. L. Sherman, John P. 
Altgeld, Charles M. Higginson, Grace H. 
Bagley, Helen S. Nichols, E. H. Ball, M. 
8. Dietz, May E. Bartlett, P. W. Richter, 
B. B. Helmer, Helen W. Affeld, Mary 
Spaulding Brown, A. P. Hageman, C. 
Parker Wooley, Julia P. Harvey, Ellen 
Martin, Ellen Henrotin, Rose Miller 
Avery, G. T. Springer, H. W. Crane, 
A. M. Sparling, V. T. Wilder, Misses 
Mary H. Krout, Ada Sweet, May E. Beedy, 
Frances Willard, Harriet Shinn, Nellie 
Halsted, C. Hedenberg. 
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THE LUCY STONE SCHOLARSHIP. 


944 S STREET, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Yesterday, on calling at Columbian 
University, I was surprised and pleased 
to find that, through Dr. Monroe’s con- 
tinued efforts, he has at last succeeded in 
getting a room in the building for the 
Columbian women. Lucy Stone’s picture 
is already on its walls, and curtains, car- 
pet and chairs are ordered. The rest we 





| received. 








will do ourselves. The room is smal! and 
on the topstory, but still it is a room 
given to the women students of Colum- 
bian University, and we are thankful for 
it. 

We shall hold our first business meeting 
next Saturday, at which time we shall 
discuss ways and means for the coming 
year. A temporary president has been 
appointed for the Uviversity—Dr. Green— 
the scholarly pastor of one of the Baptist 
churches here. I have not yet been able 
to ascertain his attitude on the woman 
question, but infer, from what I hear 
indirectly, that he is liberal. 

If you have any suggestions or advice 
to offer to us for the raising of money for 
the Lucy Stone Scholarship, | can speak 
for the women that they will be gladly 
Yours cordially, 

CaRL L GARRISON, 
Secretary Columbian University Women. 
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WOMEN’S BALLOTS CAST WISELY. 


The editor of the New York Daily ?e- 
corder rejoices over the repudiation of Col. 
Breckinridge by the Ashland District, and 
finds in the part taken by Kentucky 
women a good argument for giving them 
the ballot. He says: 


It ought not to be overlooked that the 
defeat of Breckinridge is due to the energy 
and determination with which the women 
of the district and of Kentucky generally 
threw themselves into the fight. The 
Colonel’s chances with the actual voters— 
the men—were by no means bad until the 
women arose and cried ‘‘For shame!” at 
the suggestiun of ‘:vindicating” him. The 
large vote he polled at the primaries on 
Saturday shows plainly that but fur the 
good women who insisted that the moral 
issue involved should not be sbirked or 
compromised with, the men of Ashland 
might have yielded to *‘Willie’s” pathetic 
and strenuous plea for ‘‘forgiveness.”’ All 
the dispatches say ‘‘the women did it,” 
and when the result was announced at 
Mr. Owen’s headquarters, the first thing 
done was to call fur **three cheers for the 
women of the district,” which were given 
with a deafeving roar. 

And yet I suppose we shall be told a 
thousand and one times more that women 
with votes in their hands would degrade 
politics and be themselves degraded there- 
by. And the New York minister who 
quite lately preached so positively his be- 
lief that woman suffrage would recruit 
the worst and weaken the best moral ele- 
ments at the polls—what does he think, I 
wonder, of the object lesson from Ken- 
tucky? Make no mistake, men and bretb- 
ren. ‘The day that sees American women 
put on an equality with American men at 
the ballot-boxes will see every kind and 
description of political rascality and 
public wrong-doing twice as heavily han- 
dicapped in the race against decent, hon- 
est, wholesome public opinion as it is to- 
day. That is one great lesson of Breckin- 
ridge’s turning down—American women 
can be trusted to put their ballots, when 
they get them, where they will do the 
most good for their country. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat of Sept. 
21, on the contrary, while praising the 
women, draws the opposite conclusion, as 
follows: 

Moore was right when he said: 


“Disguise our bondage as we will, 
*Tis woman, woman rules us still.” 





This brilliant victory for the non-voting 
portion of the Ashland community proves, 
as was often proven in the past, that the 
possession of the franchise by women is 
not all essential for their interests or their 
influence. In this instance, while they 
could not take any direct part in the 
primaries, they formulated the issue on 
which the primaries were compelled to 
pass. They could cast no ballots them- 
selves, but they dictated the way which 
the men should cast them. Their en- 
trance into the contest turned the tide of 
battle, as Sheridan’s did at Cedar Creek, 
changing defeat into victory. On any 
issue in which the women are united and 
really earnest no power can prevail 
against them. The side which enlists 
their support will always be as invincible 
as were Constantine’s hosts when bearing 
the celestial portent on their standard. 
Victor Hugo told the truth when he said 
the twentieth century would belong to 
women. Indeed, he should have put the 
period of their power earlier. They have 
already taken possession of their empire. 
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MARITIME W. C, T. U. CONVENTION, 





HALIFAX, N.S., Ocr., °94. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

At the recent convention of the W. C. T. 
U. of the Maritime Province, which took 
place at Fredericton, N. B., Sept. 24-26, 
woman suffrage was well to the fore. In 
her annual address, the president, Mrs. E. 
J. Archibald, mentioned that the agitation 
fer political rights for women had, dur- 
ing the past three years, made wonderful 
advance in the Provinces down by the 
sea. From being one of the least worked 
and most unpopular of the departments of 
W. C. T. U. work, it had come to the 
front, and had evidently come to stay. 
Even the most conservative minds were 
coming to see the importance of the 
woman’s ballot for the purification of 
politics and the protection of the home 
from the saloon. 

Monday evening, Sept. 24, a mass meet- 
ing in the interests of woman suffrage 
was held in City Hall. It was well filled 
with a fine audience, who, from the first 
interested, grew enthusiastic as the meet- 


— 


ing proceeded. The speakers were the 
Hon. H. R. Emmerson, M. P. P., chief 
Commissioner of Public Works for New 
Brunswick; Mrs. J. R. Elliott, Superin- 
tendent Franchise Work Maritime w, Cc 
T. U., and Mrs. Archibald. ‘There was 
also a recitation by Mrs. Baker, of St. 
John, ‘All the Rights She Wants,” and 
fine music by the choir of the Methodist 
church. Many prominent men of note 
occupied seats on the platform with lead- 
ing members of the W.C. T. U. For the 
first meeting of the kind ever held in the 
classic town of Fredericton, which is the 
seat of government for New Brunswick, 
a government, too, strongly opposed to 
woman suffrage, the occasion was full of 
promise. 

The subject was also discussed at a free 
| Parliament held during the ‘School of 

Methods” day at convention. Mrs. Stead. 
man discussed the question from a business 
and education standpoint. Miss Sterling, 
of Aylesford, N. S., so well and widely 
known as ‘‘the children’s friend,” told of 
her experience during the great Gladstone 
campaign of ‘82 in Edinburgh, and demon- 
strated very forcibly and practically the 
disadvantages of taxation without repre- 
sentation. Mrs. Elliott spoke of ‘‘no sex 
in citizenship,” and the president, Mrs. 
Archibald, gave some practical sugges. 
tions for the work of the coming winter 
in regard to a thoroughly organized suf- 
frage campaign. Mrs. Chesley emphasized 
education through the distribution of suf- 
frage literature. 

The Plan of Work contains a clause re- 
lating to the formation of an inter-Pro. 
vincial Franchise Committee, with the 
president as ex officio chairman, and directs 
that the president, with such white rib- 
boners as she shall select, shall seek to 
present before each Provincial Legisla- 
ture the claims of the Maritime Provinces 
women to full political rights. All women 
possessing the municipal franchise were 
urged to make full use of their privilege, 
and the president, in her ‘‘practical sug- 
gestions,’’ recommended that at or before 
municipal elections, the W. C. T. U. ap- 
point a committee who shall make it their 
business to see that the name of every 
woman entitled to vote be placed on the 
voting lists, and that said committee shall 
do all in their power to secure the nomina- 
tion of good men to municipal offices, and 
to influence male and female voters to 
give their suffrage only to those who, by 
their personal worth and character, are 
entitled to direct public affairs. 

Thus the world moves, and it is, as 
Goethe sang, the ewige weibliche—the ever 
womanly, that ‘*beckons us on.” E. 
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SUFFRAGE REVIVAL IN CALIFORNIA. 


NATIONAL City, CAL., SEPT. 25, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

There is a revival in woman suffrage 
work io California. For the first time in 
the history of San Viego County, a suf- 
frage society has been organiz2d. During 
the twenty-five years of its occupancy by 
English-speaking people, women have 
been too busy making homes and attend- 
ing to pioneer duties to give as much at- 
tention to government housekeeping as 
women in the older countries. ‘Two other 
women’s societies, the San Diego Club 
and the Equity League, have taken up the 
subject of woman suffrage as a part of 
their year’s work. 

There is plenty of work to be done, for 
although women are eligible to any edu- 
cational office, they are debarred from the 
privileges of school suffrage. At the last 
session of the California Legislature a bill 
passed both houses giving women the 
right to vote at school elections, but it 
was vetoed by Gov. Markham on the plea 
that as the Australian ballot system had 
been adopted in the State, and the name 
of the candidate for State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction is printed on the 
same ballot with candidates for other 
State officers, women might vote the 
whole ticket without detection. Will you 
kindly give us the method by which the 
women of Massachusetts vote? It is 
probable that our next governor will fiad 
some way to overcome so slight a dif- 
ficulty. There are four candidates in the 
field for gubernatorial honors, J. V. Web- 
ster, the Populist: candidate, being a life- 
long advocate of equal suffrage, with & 
fair prospect of election; andthe Republi- 
cans having adopted a suffrage plank in 
their platform. The Prohibition candidate 
is said to favor the cause, while the Demo- 
crat candidate is not yet heard from on 
the subject. 

An amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion will come before the people on Nv. 
6, providing for an educational qualifica- 
tion to the extent that a voter shall be able 
to “read the Constitution in the English 
language and write his name;” which, if 
carried, might seriously endanger wo- 
men’s chances, as the word ‘‘male” is still 
retained. The wide-awake women through- 
out the State are looking after their in- 
terests, and there are many high-minded, 
progressive men to aid them. 

This Western country will not long be 





behind the East in according privileges to 
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our sex. Already, in the city of San 
Diego, with a population of sixteen thou- 
gand, three ladies are notaries public, one 
jady is @ pastor, one a dentist, several are 
physicians, one a florist, and other trades 
and professions are represented by wom- 
en, which would have been unusual & 
dozen years ago. FLora M. KIMBALL. 
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FROM MAINE. 


The box sent to the Florida Bazar by 
the Maine W. S. A. is reported to be 
the best stocked of any yet received. A 
Jater package is acknowledged by Mrs. 
Chamberlain as follows: 

TAMPA, FLA., SEPT. 23, 1894. 

Dear Mrs. Baily: Another package and 
a letter with $1.10 r ceived yesterday. We 
also acknowledge $1 from Saco sent in 
the box. ‘‘As Maine goes so goes the 
Union,” is a frequent expression when 
ladies look at Maine’s display. 

A card is out for a meeting at the 
Young Men's Christian Association par- 
lors in Auburn, Oct. 10, at 3 P. M., to 
consider the advisability of organizing a 
Maine Mt. Holyoke Club. Enthusiastic 
responses are coming by every mail. 
Julia H. May, the poet, and Miss Mary F. 
Farnham, Fryeburg Academy, are among 
the distinguished Maine alumnz of Mt. 
Holyoke. Miss Muy is to issue a volume 
of poems before the holiday. 

The Woman's Literary Union, of Port- 
land, presented a petition, signed by 
several hundred leading citizens, for the 
appointment of Mrs. Abby A. Jones, one 
of its members, and the possessor of emi- 
nent qualifications for the position, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of a 
member of the School Board. A delega- 
tion from the club was present at the 
presentation. Opposition was made on 
the ground that so radical a change should 
not be made by the mayor and joiot 
boards, but should be submitted to the 
voters at the spring election. ‘The alder- 


man who raised the point expressed him- | 


self strongly in favor of a woman on the 
School Board. ‘The husband of Mrs. 
Jones was then nominated and elected, 14 
to 4, again asserting the masculine theory 
that the husband should express the wife’s 
views. 

The Woman’s Literary Union must be 
content to receive Mra. Jones’s views, 
filtered through the medium of the ‘‘head 
of the house.” 

The annual meeting of the Maine State 
Federation occurs at the ‘Twin Cities” of 
Auburn and Lewiston, Oct. 10, 11 and 12. 
Their hospitable ladies are not unmindful 


of the injunctions concerning the enter- | 


tainment of strangers, the State W. C. T. 
U. having been their guests last week. 
Etta H. OsGoon, Sec. 


or 


WOMEN IN POLITICS. 


The Denver News grows enthusiastic 
over the reception given by East Capitol 
Hill Women’s Republican League to U. 8. 
Senators Teller and Wolcott. It says: 


Better and more eloquent speeches have 
been heard in the same place and from the 





same lips, but none, possibly, more pa- 


thetic in their appeal for votes, especially 
Democratic votes. Greater crowds have 
thronged the hotel on similar occasions, 
but none could exceed in brilliancy the 
of one last night. ‘The main floor was com- 
fortably filled. Every one of the galleries 
was circled with a fringe of people, nearly 
all women. The decorations were mainly 
of clematis, wild hops and fall blossoms. 


Upon the top of the big fireplace was a 
forest of palms and broad-leaved plants, | 
but elsewhere the trailing vines of clem- | 


atis and hops were used upon pillar, 
capital, railing and every projecting nook. 
They hung in occasional bunches from the 
balcony of the third floor, as if carelessly 
growing there, and circled the entire 
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excessive fatigue, we recoil at the descrip- 
tion in a way she is little aware of.” 

Now, as the light of a new century casts 
upon us the rays of its dawning, we would 
say to our daughters: Rejoice in your 
strength, and be as unwilling to acknowl- 
edge a physical weakness as a mental de- 
ficiency, because such weakaesses are not 
the divine plan, but result from a disre- 
gard ofit. If you hope to make your way 
in the world cultivate a strong and healthy 
physique. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The juniors have chosen Miss Gertrude 
S. Hyde as president at Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege. About seventy two botany students 
went on an excursion after fall flowers 
Wednesday, with Miss Henrietta E. 





Hooker, professor of botany. 


Miss Mary P. O'Flaherty, daughter of 
Dr. O'Flaherty, of Hartford, Conn., has 
been appointed Greek instructor in the 
High School in Holyoke, Mass., and has 
begun her duties there. She graduated 


| from the Hartford High School in 1889, 
|and from Wesleyan University in 1894, 


| married only four months ago. 


receiving the degree of B. A. and special 
honors in Greek. Last year she was in- 
structor in Latio and mathematics at 
Union Hill, N. J. 

Mrs. Louise Hile, twenty-three years old, 
of Jersey City, has lately established for 
herself a reputation as a heroine. Mrs. 
Hile is yet regarded as a bride, having been 
The other 
morning she awoke at 2 o’clock to find a 
burglar in her room, and instantly grap- 
pled with him in the dark. She received a 
severe wound from a razor, but still main- 
tained her hold on the burglar, struggled 


|} across the room with him and into the 


hallway. There, as he broke from her, 
she threw him down stairs. 


The New Jersey Gazette, published at 
Camden, devotes nearly a column of fine 
| type to the equal suffrage question. Re- 
| ferring to the discussion in the Century 

between Senator Hoir and Dr. Buckley, the 
| Gazette says: ‘*With all deference to the 
distinguished essayists, we aflirm that the 
question in issue is not to be decided on the 
ground of expediency, and therefore any 
argument as to the effect of the use of the 
ballot on woman is irrelevant and not in 
order. It is not a question as to whether 
the ballot will make woman better or 
worse; this consideration does not enter 
into the case at all. The real question is, 
‘Is woman in equity entitled to vote?” 
The Gazette is decidedly of opinion that 
| she is. 

Miss Helena I. Goessmann, of Amherst, 
_Mass., who has within the past two or 
| three years been coming into notice as a 
lecturer on historical and social topics, 
has prepared three instructive courses for 
‘the opening season, as follows: First 
course: ‘*The Tragedy of a People;” («) 
‘Caesar in Spain”; (b)** Don Roderick ;” 
“An Old Portrait Retouched ” (Isabella 
of Castile). Second course: ‘**Gleeman 





| and Scribe” (famous Keltic and Anglo- 


| Saxon bards of the early ages); ‘* Hilda 
of Whitby” (the intellectual and social 


| aspect of the seventh century) ; “A Ninth 


| Century Dramatist ’’(Hroswirta, Abbess 
| of Gandersheim, Lower Saxony). Third 

course (historically and ethically con- 
| sidered) : '** The Christian Woman in Phil- 
anthropy,”’ ‘*The Christian Woman in So- 
ciety,” ‘*The Christian Woman in Temper- 
ance.” 


Margaret Young, an intelligent and high- 
ly educated young woman, is forced to 
|act as queen of the Manuan group of 


| South Pacific Islands against her will. 
| The people regard her asa goddess. The 








bronze railing of the parlor floor, sweep- | rand chief is the only man allowed to 


ing almost to the heads of those below. | approach her. 


At intervals were big bunches of fall 
flowers of white, rich golden and deep red 
hues. The platform, draped with the 


national colors, was at the left of the | 


grand stairway. The First Regiment Band 
and the Apollo Club furnished the music. 
Among those on the platform were: Mrs. 
H. B. Stephens, president of the East 
Capitol Hill Women’s Republican League, 
under whose auspices the reception was 
held; Mrs. Mary E. Hiatt, Mrs. Governor 
Routt, Mrs. Lulu Lee Varnum, Senator 
Teller, Senator Wolcott, Charles Hartzell, 
Candidates McGaftey and Mulnix, Mrs. 
Dr. Hatfield, of Pueblo, Wolfe Londoner, 
Mrs. Marble, of New Mexico, Dr. Mary 
Barker Bates and C. W. Varnum. 


—_—+or—__—_—_—- 
A CENTURY’S PROGRESS. 


Mrs. Vic H. Campbell, in a paper read 
at Bay View Summer School, said: ‘The 
importance of a physical training for our 
daughters is becoming more apparent with 
each succeeding generation. An extract 
from a book published by Dr. John Greg- 
ory in 1774 shows the great progress 
which has been made in the physical re- 
quirements for girls in the past century. 
He gives this advice to his daughters: 

‘*Though good health be one of the great- 
est blessings of life, never make a boast of 
it, but enjoy it in silence. We so naturally 
associate the idea of female delicacy and 
softness with a corresponding delicacy of 
constitution, that when a woman speaks 
of her great strength, her ability to bear 


‘* Should any native desire 
| to pay tribute to her,” says Captain 
| Luttrell, of the bark Helen N. Almy , who 
| has just visited the islands, ‘‘he must 
| fasten his gift upon the end of a bamboo 
pole, advance with closed eyes and thrust 
the stick through the door of the palace. 
| Queen Margerie, as we will term her, is 
| not allowed to walk outside her cabin 
limits. She must be carried on a litter 
by her maids, and when she ventures forth 
upon such a journey subjects are ordered, 
under pair of death, to keep hidden in 
their respective domiciles.”” The captive 
queen explained to Luttrell that she de- 
sired to be freed, but had never dared to 
say so to those who held her prisoner. 
She explained that her subjects were 
kind-hearted, and meant to cause her no 
unhappiness, but they religiously followed 
the customs of their ancestors in acting 
as they did. 


The Argus of Melbourne, Australia, of 
July 20, says: 

The decorous debate on the woman suf- 
frage question, in the Legislative Assembly 
yesterday, was married at the close by 
Mr. P. M. Salmon, of Port Melbourne. 
This member set himself the task of 
talking out the bill, but while the was 
speaking it was difficult to realize that 
the Assembly was a deliberative Chamber. 
Stonewalling is not always objected to by 
the House. Members who speak against 
time are usually entertaining. but hitherto 











without giving offence. Mr. P. M. Sal- 
mon, however, was permitted to use Jan- 
guage which no healthy-minded man 
could listeo to without teeling humiliated 

Members sat patiently until 6 o’clock, 
when the Speaker Drought the sitting to 
a close by rushiog from the chair, as if he 
were utterly ashamed of the proceedings 
and longed to be purified by the fresh air. 


The issue for July 25, contains the fol- 
lowing: 


At a meeting of the council of the Vic- 
torian Women’s Franchise League, held 





on Tuesday evening, a resolution was car- | 


ried. 

‘That this council desires to acknowl- 
edge the services rendeied to the cause of 
woman suffrage by the noisy, vulgar and 
coarse Opposition of Mr. P. M. Salmon, M. 
L. A., aud the misstatements and illogical 
remarks of Messrs. Staughton, L. L. 
Smith, Murray, W. I’. Carter, M’Lennan, 
M. L. A.’s, and others, by which many 
persons have been convinced that giving 
the vote to women is urgently needed to 
secure a higher stamp of representatives 
and forward just, diguified, and business- 
like legislation. ” 


“WHY Is HE 


—~+~2>— 


80 IRRITABLE ?”’ 

This question is often heard and nearly 
as ofteu unanswered. 

It is not always remembered, as it 
should be, that the occasion of ili-temper 
and irritability is often to be found in the 
physical condition of the persons affected. 
What is the use of trying to ‘‘harmonize”’ 
a man whose liver has gone back on him! 
if a man is tortured with rheumatism, 
how can he be expected to be aflable and 
agreeable? Cana confirmed dyspeptic be 
expected to be cheerful and always ready 
to tella funny story? The only way to 
remove the difficulty is to get at the 
cause. Dyspepsia, rheumatism, impure 
blood and liver troubles yield to Hood's 
Sarsaparilla; this is why it is an effective 
tranquilizer, a peaceful messenger, and a 
preventive of dumestic quarrels. 





they have been content to gain their object | 





Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OR— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & COS 


fl BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


‘ ‘)\ Ithas morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. aceueemeseenm 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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A WEEKLY PAPER, 

Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870, devoted 
to Women’s Interests, and 
especially to Woman 
Suffrage. 
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ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
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“It is the very best paper for women.”—Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman. 

“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or in 
the world.”—Englishwoman’s Review. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage papers 
that no comparison is possible.”"—Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 


“It is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory of 
weapons to ah who are battling for the rights of hu- 
manity.”’—Mary A. Livermore. 

It is an exceedingly bright paper, and, what is far 
better, a just one. [could not do without it.—Maritetta 
Holley (Josiah Allen’s Wife.’’) 


“The Woman’s JOURNAL has Jong been my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman’s work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
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- Frances E, Willard. 
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formation regarding what women are doing,what they 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women’s papers now in existence, and has bujit 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation.”— 

ulia Ward Howe. 

“If any one wishes to be informed on the woman 

uestion, the WomAN’s JOURNAL is the very best means, 

t is pure, healthful and interesting—a paper that any 
one ought to be glad to introduce into his family for 
its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe in 
suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugh, 
ters.”—Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM, 


To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., or 
individual, getting up a club of 25 new subscrib- 





Twenty Dollars. 





Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regu- 
lar price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
| and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 
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English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Votce Culture, Gesture, 


Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 


—aT— 
90 W. Springfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 
enred. Private and class instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 





ers to the Woman’s JouRNAL at $1.50 each, the | 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy - Hall School. 
(‘ESTABLISHED IN 1828.) 

For boys and girls of allages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, for business and 








for college. Special students received into 
all classes. 
Chemistry and Physics are taught by 


laboratory work. Instruction is given in 
Sloyd. High and Grammar School classes 
begin Sept. 12. 

593 Boylston Street, Copley Square. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Street, Back Bay. 








A céed. school of the highest grade, with 
senior and junior departments. Its certificates 
are accepted at Smith and Wellesley, Vassar, 
and Boston University. Eleven young ladies 
sent to college this year. Ten graduated in 
English courses. 

Open daily, 9 to 12. 


Cataloguer on demand. 


TAYLOR, DeMERRITTE AND HAGAN. 


WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


ALLEN Br OTHERS. 

The forty second year of this family school for boys 
and girls begins Wedueaday, Sept. 9, 1894. Prepares 
for college, scientific -chool, business and a useful 
life. Attention to character building. Send for 
catalogue, or cal) luesdey’s. at 

ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mase, 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWaThMORK, PEAN, 

Jpens 9th month, 9th, 1492. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
aidress CHARLES Dk GARMO. Ph D.. President. 


New Business for Women. 

Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL 4 noti‘e headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and shall soon start 
the enterprise again. I desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that I 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all women 
t> earn an independent, honest living, I have, 
in planning this enterprise, specialiy arranged 
to give women good opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with eatire privacy, if ladies so. desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in tte world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances to 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All wll be answered as 
soon as they can be. Remember that, as above 
stated, the enterprise is TO BE started—has not 
begun yet. All ladies who write me will be noti- 
fied when operations begin. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
54 William St., New York. 


NEW 








Wall Papers! 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, 9 BOSTON 
Next door to Washington Street. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunne! Route 
SUNDA YT TRAINS. 


Commencing July 9, 1894. 

Leave Boston for Troy, 'ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuUNC- 
Tron and the West, 9.00 4.M., accommodation for 
Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M., express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago. 

For Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 10.06 
11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10 
8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 10.00 
A.M.; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.15, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00,;10.(0,11.00 A.M. ;12.45,1.10, 1.50, 
2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5,00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30,8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8,50, 9.00, 1000, 11.00 A.M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.15, 9.45 
10.15 P. M. 

For CONCORD, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FitcHRURG, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10 
2.00, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local tame-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, pemsoweg Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


New York and New England Railroad 
—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 














Steamboat Express. via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily, including Sundays. fDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass’r Agent 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Little Miss Faith 


The Story of a Country Week at Falcon’s 
Height. By Grace LeBaron. Cloth. ilius- 
trated. 75 cents. 


Clothed in the simplest of language. “Little Mis - 
Faith’ is filled with asries of wn bictures tend 
life, eo vividly and attractively drawn that, like the 
immortal Lor! Faurtlercy, they bold both the atten- 
tion and toe sympatby of adult and youthful readers 
alike, refreshing to the firmer in its wholesome 
simplicity of style, end, by clever sugaeriion of 
something aheaa. holding the interes: of tte little 
ones. [Wuman's Corner in Boston Journal. 


The Age of Fable 


Or, BEavTizs oF MytuHoLtocy. By Tuomas 
BULFINCcH. Small 8vo. Upwards of one 
huodred pages added to the 1894 edition. 
Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Notwithstanding the‘}innumrrable works which 
have 4ppra'ed covering the same ground, ‘fhe Age 
of Fable” has hela permanent place in cur schools 
and librar'es as the best obtainable book on the 
subject. The voluine mekes 568 laree and ban‘somely 
printed ,ages,and contains. in addition to the text 

roper, &+keich of the history cf Greek sculpture, an 
ndex ane a lis’ of the cities and places where tne 
Original. of tne Illustrations may be found. [Boston 
Transcript. 











OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW SERIES 


THE BLUE AND THE Gray—on LAND 
Brother Against Brother 

OR THE CiviL WAR ON THE BoRDER 
By Ovtver Optic. Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
_In speaking of the firet series of “The Blue and the 
Gray” the "New York Worla” says: ‘Oliver Optic is 
one of the ver) few who can write stories of the Civil 
War without partisan feeling. He has given the 
eung people stories stimulating their patriotiem 
withous trying to bias their political judgment.” 





Library Catalogue 
A Biank Book for Keeping Record of the Books, 
Prints and Manuscripts in Private Libraries, 
etc., with printed headings and indexed. 
Cloth $1.50 
Ov ners of libraries will find In this volume just 
what toey long have sought—a viank of con- 
venient size, ruked, with printed headings giving 
columns for title, sbelf or mark, author, size. date, 
numover Of pages, publisher, etc., of each book in the 


library. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
An All-Over-the-World Library 
By Oxiver Optic 

Up and Down the Nile: or, Young Ad- 
+r pa in Africa. Lllustrated. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

The Boys’ Own Guide to Fishing, 
Tackle Making and Fish Breeding. 
By JoHN HARRINGTUN KEENE. Illustrated. 
$1.50. 

The Search for Andrew Field. By 
Evere1tT [. Tomiinson. Illustrated $1.50. 
A Modern Magdalene. By Virra Woops, 

author of ‘‘The Amezons.”’ Cloth, $1.75. 

Matter, Ether, and Motion. The Factors 
and Relations of Physical Science. By Prof. 
A. E. DoLpear, 1ufts Coilege. New Edition 
Enlarged. Illustrated. Cloth, $2 00. 

The Special Kinesiology of K ducational 
Gymnastics. By Baron Nits Possz, M. G. 
With two bundred and sixty-seven illustra- 
tions, and an analytical chart. $3.00. 

In the King’s Country. By Amanpa M. 
Dovetas. A Christian Endeavor Story. 
Price, $1.50. 








Sold by all booksellers, and sent by matlon recetp | 
Of price. . 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 











To E. 
CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 


Emerson, Hawthorne,Alcott and Thoreau. 
In this historic town tourists and visitors can 


“TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide,*to aly 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 





BOSTON 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues 
BACK BAY. 


Large brick edifice divided into sections 
for the storage of household effects, and 
vaults for the security of silverware and 
valuables. 

Separate rooms of different sizes, with 
locked doors, or accommodations in open 
storage for carriages and other articles. 

Large hall for pianos, pictures and 
works of art. 

Single and double compartments for 
trunks and small cases. 

Warehouse receipts given and furniture 
packed for transportation when required. 


For inspection of facilities offered, and 
rates, apply at Office, Westland ‘Avenue. 
F. W. Lincoin, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 

must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 

t inue to send it until payment is made, and collect 

the whole amount, whether the paperis taken 

from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakes a paperregularlyfrom 

= he post-office—whether directed to his name or 

another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








RHODE ISLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Woman Snuffiage Association will be held in 
Blackstone Hall Parlor, Providence, Thursday, 
Oct. 18, at 10.30 A. M., 2.30 and 8 P.M. The 
morning meeting will be devoted to business. 
Election of officers at 230 P.M. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, Rev 
Anna Garlin Spencer and others are expected to 
address the meeting. 


KENTUCKY ANNUAL MEETING. 


Covrineton, Ky., Sept. 28, 1894. 

The seventh annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky Equal Rights Association will be held at 
Lexington, Ky., October 24, 25, 26, 1894. 

A good program has been prepared, and the 
evening speakers will be Miss Laura Clay and 
Mrs. Josephine K. Henry. 

Evoenta B. Farmer, 
Cor. Sec , Ky. EB. R. A. 
———- - ~or 


TEXAS WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 





Final arrangements for the annual meeting of 
the Texas Woman’s Congress, to be held in 
Dallas during the State Fair, have been por- 
fected. The date is October 31 to November 3, 
inclusive. The program is in the hands of a 
competent committee, with Dr. Ellen Lawson 
Dabbs, of Fort Worth, as chairman, who will 
arrange for short, practical papers on subjects of 
especial value to women. The Congress is 
non-sectarian, non-partisan, and committed to 
the promulgation of no doctrine or belief. Its 
aim is solely to bring into closer relations, 
through an organic union, the various associa- 
tions of women in Texas, whether literary, 
educational, scientific, musical, social, philan- 
thropic, or reformatory ; to serve as a medium of 
communication; to keep in touch with each 
other's development; and as a means of pro- 
secuting any work of common interest. The 
secretary, Mrs. S. Isadore Miner, of Dallas, in- 
vites correspondence from women’s societies 
desiring to be represented in the Congress, or 
from individnals interested in the work. 

Dallas, Texas, Sept. 29, 1594 

ews _ 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE AD REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM. 





The Massachus tts Republican Conven- 
tion met on Saturday, Aug. 6. It re- 
elected Gov. Greenhalge and the entire 
State ticket by acclamation, and adopted 
the following platform: 

The principles of the Republicans of 
Massachusetts are as well known as the 
Commonwealth itself; well known as the 
Republic; well known as liberty; well 
known as justice. 

Chief among them are: 

An equal share in government for every 
citizen. 

Best possible wages for every workman. 

The American market for American 
labor. 

Every dollar paid by the Government, 
both the gold and the silver dollars of the 
Constitution, and their paper representa- 
tive, honest, and unchanging in value, 
and equal to every other. 

Better immigration laws. 

Better naturalization laws. 

No tramp, Anarchist, criminal or pauper 
to be let in, so that citizenship shall not 
be stained or polluted. 

Sympathy with liberty and Republican 
government at home and abroad. 

Americanism everywhere. 

The flag never lowered or dishonored. 

No surrender in Samoa. 

No barbarous queen beheading men in 
Hawaii. 

No lynching. 

No punishment without trial. 

Faith kept with the pensioners. 

No deserving old soldier in the poor- 
house. 

The suppression of dram drinking and 
dram selling. 

A school at the public charge open to all 
the children, and free from partisan or 
sectarian control. 

No distinction of birth or religious creed 
in the rights of American citizenship. 

Clean politics. 

Pure administration. 

No lobby. 

Reform of old abuses. 

Leadership along loftier paths. 

Minds ever open to the sunlight and the 
morning, ever open to new truth and new 
duty as the new years bring their lessons. 

‘An equal share in government for 
every citizen.” ‘This first plank of the 
platform logically and explicitly comunits 
the Republican party of Massachusetts to 
woman suffrage, since one half of her 
citizens are women. 

The day before the convention met, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Henry B. 
Blackwell were delegated by the Executive 
Committee of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association to go before the 
Committee of Resolutions and try to 
secure a declaration in favor of municipal 
woman suffrage in the party platform. 
Mrs. Eliza Trask Hill accompanied them, 
and appeared in behalf of the ten thou- 
sand ‘‘Independent” women voters, nine 











THE 


theusand of whom probably are Republi- 
cans. The Committee of Resolutions gave 
these delegates a friendly and courteous 
hearing. We asked for the following 
resolution : 

We reaffirm the National Republican 
platform of 1892. ‘*'We demand the ballot 
for every citizen of the United States,’’ 
irrespective of race, color or sex. As an 
act of justice, in the interest of good 
government, we commend to the favorable 
consideration and action of the Legisla- 
ture the extension of full municipal suf- 
frage to women. 

Senator Hoar alone spoke in reply. He 
said that the platform would affirm the 
general principle of the right of every citi- 
zen to representation, which logically in- 
cluded women. 

The suffragists urged that it be made 
explicit by adding to the word ‘‘citizen” 
the words ‘‘irrespective of race, color, or 
sex.” 

Mr. Hoar objected to a specific expres- 
sion for women on the ground that, ad- 
mitting that three-fourths of Republicans 
approved of woman suffrage, the oppo- 
nents would not feel bound to vote for it 
by putting it in the platform, while such 
a Geclaration would expose the party to 
the charge of bad faith in case the muni- 
cipal woman suffrage bill was not carried 
in the Legislature. 

Finding that Senator Hoar, himself av 
ardent woman suftragist, was opposed to 
their request, the case was hopeless, and 
the coramittee withdrew. 

There were no reporters present. Some 
of the Boston daily papers next day pub- 
lished an account of the hearing, grossly 
incorrect in almost every particular. They 
stated that the Catholic question was 
brought in by the suflragists, that they 
threatened vengeance if their demand was 
not granted, and that Senator Hoar de- 
clared that the party could not be bullied, 
etc., all of which statements were without 
foundation. H. B. B. 


—— =~, — 


MASSACHUSETTS EXECUTIVE MEETING. 


The Executive Committee of the Masea- 
chusetts W. S. A. held its first meeting 
for the season last week Friday, with a 
good attendance. 

Mrs. Livermore and Mr. Blackwell gave 
a report of their interview with the Re- 
publican Committee on Resolutions, to 
ask for a suffrage plank. 

There were a number of encouraging 
reports In fegard to the Fair. In addition 
to those mentioned at the meeting of the 
Fair Committee, reported last week, Mrs. 
Jackson said each member of the Concord 
League was going to give a can of fruit 
for the preserve table. Miss Lougee had 
given a quantity of scraps of silk and 
velvet, which had been worked up into 
eighteen beautiful doll’s bonnets by a 
West Newton lady. Mrs. Bryant said that 
Charlestown would have a miscellaneous 
table, with quilts, sofa pillows, home- 
made candy, etc. Mrs. Hilt reported that 
Natick, in addition to its children’s toys, 
had concocted an uncommonly beautiful 
crazy quilt. Mrs. Davis, chairman of the 
Fair Committee, reported that there was a 
starting up of activity all along the line. 

Mrs. Noble, of Waltham, reported that 
& remonstrance was in circulation there. 

Mrs. Smith, of Wellesley Hills, said 
they had secured a suffrage afternoon in 
the Women’s Club of 200 members. 

Mrs. Sargent, of Malden, said the No 
License League of that city had an- 
nounced its determination to vote for no 
candidate who was not in favor of suf- 
frage. 

Mrs. Field, superintendent of work 
among Unitarians, said she had just mailed 
a hundred equal rights leaflets to Uni- 
tarian ministers. 

Miss Benneson, superintendent of work 
in the colleges, reported a rapid advance 
of sentiment among college students. 

It was decided to issue the following 
appeal: 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association wishes to raise $10 000 this 
year at its Fair, which will be beld from 
Dec. 3 to 8, at Horticultural Hall. Never 
before in the history of the cause has the 
outlook been so encouraging. Now is the 
time for its host of friends to come for- 
ward and work earnestly. 

A committee will be present every Fri- 
day afternoon from 2.30 to 4.30, at 3 Park 
Street, to receive offers of service from 
any man or woman, old or young, who is 
willing to help. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 
O. AUGUSTA CHENEY, Sec. 
AbBy E. Davis, Chr. Fair Com. 


~4~@ 
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A CARDINAL POINT, 


Cardinal Gibbons astonished the large 
congregation at the Baltimore cathedral 
last Sunday by vigorously opposing 
woman suffrage in terms not to be mis- 
understood. He said: 


The Church follows the teachings of 
St. Paul that woman is equal to man 
when he declares that God makes no dis- 
tinction as to nationality, race or sex. It 
seems to me fearful to contemplate what 
would have been the eondition of society 
to-day if it had not been for the restrain- 
ing, sanctifying and purifying influence 
of woman. Woman does not to-day exer- 
cise the right of suffrage. She cannot 
vote, and I am heartily glad of it. I hope 
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the day will never come when she caa 
vote, and if the right is granted her I hope 
she will regret it, even though there are 
some misguided women who think they 
want it. Rest assured, if woman entered 
politics she would be sure to carry away 
with her some of the mud and dirt of the 
political contact. She, too, would lose 
some of the influence which she now 
exerts. 

Cardinal Gibbons does not tell us why 
that wonderful power of woman, ‘‘re- 
straining, sanctifying, purifying,” would 
be less valuable in politics than in society ; 
and if God makes no distinction as to 
nationality, race or sex, why should Car- 
dinal Gibbons? 


ser 


AN APPEAL TO KANSAS VOTERS. 


In 1866 the Legislature of the young 
State of Kansas, fresh from the battles of 
the Civil War, and inspired by the pro- 
phetic ¢ pirit of liberty, submitted a woman 
suffrage amendment to the voters, also a 
negro suffrage amendment. Invitations 
to address the citizens of Kansas were 
sent by Hon. Charles Robinson, the first 
free State governor, and by Hon. Sam N. 
Wood, a well-known abolitionist and radi- 
cal Republican, to active euftragists in the 
Kast. In response to their call Lucy 
Stone and Henry B. Blackwell came to 
Kansas in February, 1867, took part in 
the formation of a Kansas Equal Suffrage 
Association at Topeka, and held a two- 
months campaign of meetings, speaking 
in every then organized county. ‘The 
meetings everywhere were crowded and 
enthusiastic. A wave of sympathy and 
interest swept over the State, and it is 
believed that if the vote had been taken 
in May both amendments would have 
been carried. But the Republican party, 
then overwhelmingly in the majority, was 
rent by personal quarrels and rivalries. 
With the summer came a reaction. An 
anti-woman suffrage association was or- 
ganized, headed by Eskridge and others. 
Later came Olympia Brown and Bessie 
Bisbee, and in the fall Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony, who 
fought a losing battle against the party 
machinery organized against the women. 
Then came George Francis Train, whose 
addresses aroused antagonism and ridi- 
cule. In the end both the suffrage amerd- 
ments were defeated, two to one; the 
women, without any party support, poll- 
ing nearly as large a vote as the colored 
men with the Republican party behind 
them. But, as a result of the agitation, 
Wyoming and Utah, in 1869, extended 
suffrage to women. 

It was my privilege to make that glo- 
rious spring campaign of 1867 with the 
dear wife whose life was an inspiration, 
and whose memory is a_ benediction. 
Nearly thirty years have elapsed, and 
Lucy Stone cannot come back from 


The undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns. 


But it seems fitting that her efforts 
should be crowned with success upon the 
beautiful prairies which she labored so 
hard to redeem. Thousands of Kansas 
men and women, still surviving, will re- 
call her pathetic and earnest words, re- 
membering with pleasure jthe benignant 
face of the woman who gave her youth 
and strength to the cause of equal rights. 
Will they not, irrespective of party, rally 
once more in support of impartial liberty 
and political justice, and place their State 
beside Wyoming and Colorado, a beacon 
light to older and less progressive Eastern 





communities? H. B. B. 
oo —— 
WOMEN WRITERS ON POLITICAL 
SCIENCE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 


In the current discussion of social and 
economic questions, one of the most in- 
teresting signs of the times is the able 
participation of women. Time was when 
Mrs. Fawcett was esteemed a rara avis, a 
woman who could write clearly upon ‘‘the 
dismal science”’ of political economy and 
satisfy the academic standard of men. 
Now she is lost in the multitude of her 
sex who gain respectful hearing on topics 
formerly supposed to be beyond the reach 
of feminine understanding. 

Take for instance the symposium in the 
October Arena, where eleven women dis- 
cuss the Single Tax, touching the problems 
of land and labor. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the level kept is a high one; 
and whether the writer speaks from the 
standpoint of individualism or socialism, 
the distinctions are clear and the treat- 
ment logical. I commend these brief 
papers to everyone wishing to understand 
a reform which to many thinkers is the 
primal and essential one. 

The list of the writers is in itself of in- 
terest, and readers of the WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL will recognize some of the names 
already familiar in the suffrage cause. 
While not all believers in equal suffrage 
are believers in the Single Tax, or the 
equal right to the use of the earth, the 
converse is true that all Single Taxers are 
advocates of woman suffrage, as far as my 
acquaintance goes. So when I mention 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson, the brilliant 
poet, Frances E. Russell, the dress re- 
former, Catherine H. Spence, our Austra- 














jian friend and apostle of proportional 
representation, Sarah Mifflin Gay, daugh- 
ter of Elizabeth and Sidney Howard Gay, 
of Staten Island, of anti-slavery fame, 
Eliza Stowe Twitchell, of Wollaston, clear 
of thought and skilrul with pen, and Julia 
N. Kellogg, of Orange, N. J., I but name 
friends in a new rdle. In addition to these 
are Mrs. Frances M. Milne, of California, 
the poet of reform; Mrs. Beatrice Webb, 
of London, a leader among the Fabians; 
Estella Bachman Brokaw, of St. Louis; 
Altona A. Chapman, of Baltimore; and 
Lena Ingram Robinson. 

Widely scattered, yet near together in 
moral and intellectual aims, this galaxy 
but represents a growing multitude of 
thoughtful and earnest women preparing 
for the responsibilities of the impending 
ballot. 

If light be needed to illumine the several 
writers’ meaning, no better manual for 
brevity and lucid treatment can be had 
than Mrs. Eliza Stowe Twitchell’s little 
book on ‘‘Economic Principles,” a multum 
in parvo of 8 chapters and 40 pages. It 
was written for women, and published 
originally in the Chicago Union Signal. I 
conclude with her modest preface: 

This little book was written for the pur- 
pose of interesting those who have neither 
the time nor strength for a study of that 
great work, Progress and Poverty. The 
author hopes, especially, to interest wom- 
en in the economic and ethical principles 
80 lucidly set forth in that book; to show 
the chief cause of poverty and its remedy ; 
to arouse in the hearts of noble women a 
keen sense of the mighty issues which 
underlie the great question of taxation; 
and to show the far-reaching importance 
of the labor question, which presses so 
imperiously aud ominously for solution 
in the closing years of this century. 

The author, Mrs. Eliza Stowe T'witch- 
el), whose address is Wollaston, Mass., 
will be glad to mail a copy of her work to 
any one remitting fifteen cents. I espe- 
cially recommend the treatise to woman’s 
clubs and all others who are seeking light 
on the new and absorbing social move- 
ments of the day. 

Wm. LLOYD GARRISON. 
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“U, 8. SUPREME COURT AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE,” 

This is the title of an admirable résumé 
of facts and judicial decisions by Mary A. 
Greene, Counsellor at Law, Providence, 
R. I., which appeared in the Boston Tran- 
script of Sept. 25. She summarizes as fol- 
lows: 


By an unbroken line of decisions the 
U. 5. Supreme Court has through twenty 
years laid down and sustained as law the 
following points: 

1. The fourteenth amendment only aims 
to prevent the abriogment of existing 
privileges and immunities of the citizens 
of the United States. Slaughter House 
cases, 16 Wallace, 36, on pp. 72-74, and all 
later cases, 

2. The right of suffrage is not neces- 
sarily a privilege or immunity of citizen- 
ship. Slaughter House cases, p. 71, 
Minor vs. Happersett, 21 Wallace 162, on 
pp. 166, 173, and later cases—Davis vs. 
Beason, 133 U.S. 333, decided in 1890 and 
cited by me on page 415 of the June 
Forum, being the latest case. 

3. Women, as well as children, are citi- 
zens, but not, therefore, necessarily voters. 

Minor vs. Happersett, on p. 166. 

4. The fifteenth amendment does not 
confer suffrage on anyone. It simply in- 
vests citizens of the United States with 
the right of exemption from discrimina- 
tion in the exercise of the franchise on 
account of race, color, etc. United States 
vs. Reese, 92 U. S. 214 (1875), ex-parte 
Yarborough, 110 U. 8. 651. 

5. While the right to vote for members 
of Congress is fundamentally based on 
the constitution, it is not in the power of 
the United States to say who shall avail 
themselves of this right. The,States must 
do this, as by Article I., Section 2 of the 
Constitution, the voters for corgressmen 
must be those persons who have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State Legis- 
latures. Ex-parte Yarborough, 110 U. 3. 
651, on page 664, reaflirming Minor vs. 
Happersett, and U. S. vs. Reese. 

very constitutional lawyer, whether 
he be a woman suffragist or an anti-suf- 
fragist, knows the foregoing tojbe the law 
of the land to-day. The Supreme Court 
has never receded from this position, and 
it never will so long as our present fame 
of government stands. 

If any woman attempts to cast a vote 
at any election for federal officers, save in 
Wyoming and Colorado, she is, by so vot- 
ing, liable to prosecution and punishment 
by imprisonment or fine, under act of 
Congress of May 31, 1870. See U. 8S. vs 
Anthony, 11 Blatchford (Cir. Ct. Re- 
ports), 200. 

It is a pleasure to read a legal state- 
ment so simple, lucid and condensed from 
a woman’s pen. It shows the result of 


mental discipline and legal training. 
H. B. B. 





WwW. c. T, U. FRANCHISE NOTES, 


The Massachusetts unions are giving 
considerable attention to franchise work. 
At the Middlesex County Convention held 
at Reading, Sept. 20, Mrs. A. 8S. C. Hill, of 
Somerville, gave an address on woman 
suffrage from a Bible standpoint. She 
also talked about the methods of creating 
interest in the cause, such as circulating 
the Woman’s Column, and suffrage litera- 
ture, and by lectures. The Worcester 
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Union published the W. C. T. Adver 

~ PU, t 
during the New England Fair, in an 
women were urged to use school suff e 
at every opportunity, both as a duty to 
the schools and as a means of hastening 
the time when women as well as men 
shall have an equal voice in all £0vern- 
mental affairs. The Worcester County 
South Union, at its recent convention at 
Northbridge, passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas, The advancing sentiment in 
favor of woman suffrage, and the increas. 
ing want of women’s ballots in all 
branches of government, is gaining recog. 
nition among thoughtful people ; 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend 
to each union, which has not taken y 
franchise work, the appointment of 4 
superintendent of that department to in- 
fluence women to qualify themselves to 
exercise their right of school suffrage, 


oo 


THE FLORIDA BAZAR, 











Tampa, FLA., Oct, 2, 1894, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


The Florida Suffrage Bazar was held 
Friday and Saturday, Sept. 28th and 29th, 
at Tampa, under so many discourage. 
ments that we almost despaired. We 
could only get a room for two days, and, 
owing to unavoidable delay, the workmen 
could not finish it. We moved in without 
glass in the windows, which obliged us to 
move out in the evening. We moved into 
another unfinished room, and gold on 
Saturday and in the evening. Of course 
we had no chance to decorate or make our 
place attractive. The result, however, 
has taught us never to be discouraged 
again. We cleared $125, which wag 4 
surprise to us, and an astonishment to our 
opponents. This sum we have had the 
pleasnre of sending to Miss Laura Clay. 

We have a number of articles left, and 
intend to add to them, have re freshments, 
and hold another entertainment during the 
winter. Of the contributions, $16.20 was 
in money, in sums ranging from 25 cents 
to $3.25; and in goods and money, Maine 
wae the banner State. How shall we 
thank the many friends throughout the 
Union who have helped us? And not here 
only. Mrs. Warner Snoad sent a package 
of her books to us from England. We 
will hold you all in grateful remembrance. 
We cannot even publish the places from 
which we received aid, the list would be 
too long for the JOURNAL. 

The W.C. T. U. came out strong, and 
several other societies, Unitarian and Lib- 
eral Christians. The Keely Auxiliary of 
Kansas City, Mo., sent a charming letter 
and a valuable package. One of the 
pleasant features was the many letters 
received from individuals, saying they 
were not members of any organization, 
and often adding that they stood alone in 
their community, but had seen the call in 
the Woman's Journal, and wished to uid, 
Day by day our respect for the valuable 
sheet increased. 

Our success cannot be measured by the 
money we have made. In other ways it is 
incalculable. We have made friends, 
developed strength, have a standing where 
we were unknown. We meet soon to 
perfect our State organization at the 
request of friends. We hope to meet 
many who have helped us, at Atlanta in 
February ; for you are no more strangers, 
but dear friends. 

ELLA C, CHAMBERLAIN, 
President Florida E. 8S. A. 
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A MISSIONARY HOME AGAIN. 





Miss Jessie Ackerman, the second all- 
around-the-world-missionary, Mrs. Mary 
Clement Leavitt being the first, in the 
interests of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, has returned to America 
after an absence of seven years, excepting 
a visit to the World’s Fair last year, in 
China, Japan, New Zealand, Australia, 
India, South Africa, Madagascar, Java, 
Singapore and the Hawaiian islands. She 
says: 

I have tied the white ribbon twice 
around the globe, and should you ask me 
if the results of my work have equalled 
my anticipations, I should have to say, 
yes; they have been ten hundred times 
more than I ever expected. 

I have been 2 guest in 2,000 homes, and 
have been entertained in palaces and Gov- 
ernment buildings, as well as in hovels. 
I have slept in tombs, in hammocks, 
swung in trees and on the backs of ele- 
phants and camels, and I have held 2,000 
meetings in all quarters of the world. 

My stay was longer in Australia than 
any other place. 1 went down into the 
mines on the west coast, and carried my 
work into the saloons. Oft the west coast 
of Africa, the great pearl beds of the 
world, I donned a diver’s suit and went to 
the bottom of the ocean. 


Miss Ackerman first went to Alaska, 
then westward across the ocean to New 
Zealand. She was welcomed heartily in 
Japan, and found the Japs greatly inter- 
ested in all reforms. Such was not the 
case in China, where, because of being & 
woman, she encountered much difficulty. 

Miss Ackerman discussed matters gen- 
erally with the famed Sultan of Johore, 
and spent an hour with the President of 





the Transvaal, in Southern Africa. She 
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also visited there Olive Schreiner, the 
talented author of “Three Dreams in a 


Desert.” 





COLORADO ITEMS. 


Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, was one of the 
speakers at the formal opening of the 
Democratic campaign in Denver, Sept. 27. 

The Jewish women of Denver, Oct. 3, 
formed a Progress Club. Its object is to 
pring Jewish women of all classes into 
closer relationship, and to promote the 
study of Jewish history. It is hoped in 
time to have branches in every city in the 
country. 

The Denver Sun and Times says: 

The newly enfranchised women of Colo- 
rado have shown their desire and inten- 
tion to carefully study political, social 
and economic conditions as they relate to 
both theory and practice, and to make 
their concern all that comes within the 
scope and duty of good citizens. They 
bave shown an aptitude in this direction 
that has already been productive of good 
results. 

At Durango, Col., Sept. 29, the Repub- 
lican county convention re-nominated 8S. 
E. Herr for representative, and Joseph 
Clarke for county commissioner. There 
was a strong rivalry for the legislative 
nomination, and charges of a corruption 
fund are heard on all sides. S. E. Herr 
was elected two years ago from this 
county, but his vote on labor bills and 
against woman suffrage in the House, as 
well as working against its adoption a 
year ago, makes him a very weak candi- 
date, as organized labor has sworn re- 
venge against him. The result of the con- 
vention, therefore, insures the election of 
the Populist candidate, Joseph W. Wal- 
ace, who is a farmer, and old-timer and a 
representative citizen of the county. 

The Republican women of Precinct 2, 
District M, met Oct. 2, at the residence of 
Mrs. Haskins, Denver, and organized a 
Woman’s Republican Club. Mrs. E. H. 
Webb was elected president; Mrs. J. L. 
Daily, vice-president; Mrs. E. W. Doug- 
las, second vice-president; Mrs. E. 8. 
Prinkle, secretary and treasurer. Execu- 
tive committee: Mrs. Murch, Mrs. Mor- 
gan, Mrs. Likens, Mrs. Tuttle, Mrs. Wal- 
ker. Mrs. McClelland was elected marshal. 

— —— +r -—- 
WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The fourth annual convention of the Pa- 
cific Coast Women’s Press Association was 
held early in September at Sau Francisco. 
It was largely attended and highly success- 
ful. Among the subjects which were dis- 
cussed at length were ‘*The Ideal Club 
and Club Ethics,” ‘‘Woman’s Influence in 
Politics,” and various questions in litera- 
ture and journalism. Miss Alice Fried- 
lander read a paper entitled ‘Women’s 
Rights in Journalism,” in which she held 
that the only way for a woman to advance 
in newspaper work is to take advantage 
of all the opportunities before her. She 
is quoted as saying, regarding women in 
politics, ‘‘The time is not far distant when 
every woman will cast her vote.” 

Miss Friedlander is editor of The Stu- 
dent, an educational monthly, which she 
has lately brought from Portland, Or., to 
San Francisco, Rabbi Voorsanger, Rev. 
G. W. Walk and John Vance Cheney gave 
the complimentary masculine tone to the 
meeting with papers and addresses. Rabbi 
Voorsanger, whose address related to the 
position and influence of woman, ex- 
pressed some views antagonistic to woman 
suftrage, to which Mrs. M. Roberts made a 
spirited reply. 

The following officers were elected : 

President—Mrs. Ada C. Van Pelt. 

Vice-presidents—Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, 
Mrs. Nellie Blessing Eyster, Mrs. Minna 
V. Gaden, Mrs. Francis Fuller Victor. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Lillian 
Plunkett Ferguson. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Alice Carey 
Waterman. 

Assistant Recording Secretary—Miss 
Alma Priscilla Alden. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Florence Percy Mathe- 


son. 

Auditor—Mrs. Emeline North. 

Librarian—Mrs. Ella M. Sexton. 

Additional members— Mrs. Charlotte 
Perxins Stetson, Mrs. Mary Lynde Craig, 
Miss Ina Donna Coolbrith. 

Mrs. Van Pelt, the new president, is 
editor of the Pacific Ensign, the organ of 
the Woman’s Christian Tempersnce Union 
of Northern California. She is active in 
all good work, a staunch suffragist and a 
woman of many gifts and resources. At 
a ‘book party” given by the association 
during the summer, where each woman 
wore some dress or device representing a 
well-known book, Mrs. Van Pelt appeared 
in a most unique and puzzling costume. 
It is described by the association paper, 
The Impress, as follows: 

The most impressive figure among us 
was Mrs. Van Pelt, arrayed in—well, 
Solomon in all his glory would have made 
& poor second to her costume. It was 
predominantly orange, a clear blazing 
orange, #pangled with many-eyed looking- 
glasses; and, oh! the beads, the strings 
on strings of beads, necklaces, rosaries, 
ropes and chains of beads which hung 
upon her! From the wreathed glitter 





which crowned her hair—pearl and amber 
and gold—to the massed glitter from 
throat to waist, and the swaying glitter 
of the heavily spangled robe, Mrs. Van 
Pelt was a sight not soon to be forgotten. 
And she had a tom-tom, a loud persistent 
tom-tom, whose monotonous tone filled 
all the pauses in conversation—though 
that does the tom-tom scant justice, for 
the pauses were not many. She wore a 
net over one arm, did this astonishing 
picture, and on the net was a bur; 80 we 
all felt ashamed that we had not read the 
riddle when name of book and author 
were given at last—‘‘A Fair Barbarian,” 
by Fanny Burnett. 

—"s be 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Ocr. 8, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The first regular meeting of our League 
for this season was held at the residence 
of the corresponding secretary, Mrs. Car- 
rie F. Lovell, on Thursday evening, Oct. 
4. The speaker of the evening was Mrs. 
Effie Pitblado, who was for so many years 
an active advocate of the cause in Con- 
necticut. Dr. Pitblado has recently taken 
charge of the Rose Hill Methodist Church 
in this city, and Mrs. Pitblado will be a 
welcome addition to our workers here. 
The title of her paper was ‘“‘Not Things 
but Women,” in imitation of the motto of 
the Columbian Exhibition, which, it will 
be remembered, was “Not things but 
Men.” The essay was a charming review 
of what women have done in literature, 
art and reform, especially in this country. 
The Chair followed with a description of 
the contest before the Convention this 
summer, and the presentation of a resolu- 
tion thanking the delegates from this city 
who were friendly to our cause—Messrs. 
Edward Lauterbach, William O. Titus and 
Stephen 8. Blake for their speeches and 
advocacy, Hon. Gideon J. Tucker for his 
strenuous efforts, Messrs. Wright Hol- 
combe, Elliot Sandford, James McLaugh- 
lin, Nelson Smith, Andrew H. Green, 
James P. Campbell, Eugene Durwin, 
Thomas Gillerorn and Michael J. Mul- 
queen for their votes, and Messrs. John 
D. Crimmins and Chauncey 8. Truax for 
their advocacy, although accident pre- 
vented them from voting for us. 

Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer asked some 
reply to the often urged objection that 
illiterate women will vote and that Irish 
Catholics will rule the country under 
woman suffrage. The chair pointed out 
that there was only six per cent. of illit- 
eracy among women, as against seven and 
a balf per cent. among men, and that 
ninety-four educated women would cer- 
tainly offset the votes of six ignorant 
women ; that the Methodists alone in this 
country outnumber the Catholics five to 
one, so that, adding all other denomina- 
tions with these, the danger of Romish 
rule was scarcely to be apprehended, and 
called on Mrs. Marguerite Moore as an 
Irish Catholic to reply. This she did in 
an eloquent and witty speech, calling 
attention to the fact that in Ireland Prot- 
estants were constantly elected to office, 
and that the greatest leader the Irish 
Catholics ever had was Charles Stuart 
Parnell, a Protestant. 

Miss Harriette A. Keyser, in a bright 
speech, laid before the League plans for 
organizing the Assembly districts by 
forming in each one or more Political 
Equality Clubs, which shall coéperate 
with the League in securing the election 
of men favorable to our cause. Rev. 
Phebe Hanaford closed with some ear- 
nest words. 

Under the leadership 'of Dr. Parkhurst, 
an effort is being made to organize the 
women of this city into an anti-Demo- 
cratic movement, intended to aid the 
cause of morality and, of course, the 
Republican party. Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell has thrown the great weight of 
her name and influence into this move- 
ment, and has appeared as its leader. A 
meeting was held at the headquarters of 
the anti-Tammany organization, on Am- 
sterdam Avenue, on Thursday evening of 
last week, at which Mrs. Mark Pomeroy, 
Miss Kelley and other women spoke in 
opposition to the Democratic party. 

While the members of our League desire 
to do all that they can to aid the cause of 
good government, they cannot as a body 
support Dr. Parkhurst after his repeated 
declarations that he is opposed to woman 
suffrage, nor can they antagonize the 
party which stood by our cause so nobly 
in the Constitutional Convention. 

Miss Anthony has postponed her visit 
to this city until November. She has been 
speaking at Ilion and points in Hamilton 
County. Mrs. Howell has been in Wash- 
ington County, where, under the auspices 
of the franchise department of the W. C. 
T. U., she has spoken at Granville, Fort 
Ann and Greenwich. 

The Society for Political Study will 
resume its meetings for the winter at 144 
Madison Avenue, near 30th Street, on 
Tuesday afternoons at three o’clock. The 
subject of the government of cities will 
be taken up, and the first paper will be by 
Mrs. Emily L. Wakeman, on the charter 
of this city, Tuesday, Oct. 16. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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States Government Food Report. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
— | 


The attendance at Oberlin is consider- | 
ably larger than last year. The freshman 
class has about 140 members. 

The author of that brilliant novel, | 
“Aunt Anne,” has written a new book 
which the Appletons are about to publish. 
“A Flash of Summer” is the story of aa | 
unfortunate marriage. 

In the list of papers to be read at the 
coming Woman’s Congress at Knoxville, 
Tenn., one on ‘Legislation Concerning 
Women,” by Mrs. Martha Strickland, was 
accidentally omitted, as wasalso the name 
of the vice-president of the A. A. W. for 
Tennessee, Miss Clara Conway. 

The authorized biography of John G. 
Whittier, by Samuel T. Pickard, arranged 
for while he was yet living, will be among 
the early fall publications of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Mr. Pickard tells the story 
of the shy Quaker boy who became a 
clarion voice in the great struggle for 
freedom. 

Two-thirds of the senior class at Mich- 
igan University have petitioned to have 
Mrs. Sunderland appointed to the chair 
of psychology, left vacant by Prof. 
Dewey’s removal to Chicago University. 
Mrs. Sunderland for years has had a large 
and appreciative audience of students 
whenever she has spoken in Ann Arbor. 

The annual convention of the Massa- 
chusetts W. C. T. U. will be held at Fitch-* 
burg, Oct. 16,17, 18 and 19. The conven- 
tion will open with an address by Mrs. 
Helen M. Barker, uational W.C.T. U. 
treasurer, Tuesday evening at 7.30. The 
regular business sessions will begin 
Wednesday morning, October 17. Round- 
trip tickets at reduced rates can be 
obtained. 

Miss Frances E. Willard, who went to 
Cincinnati, Oct. 10, to address the Ohio 
State Convention of the W. C. T. U., is 
lying ill at the St. Clair Hotel. She was 
not able to leave her room, so the address 
which she was to make was postponed until 
her recovery. Miss Willard contracted a 
severe cold, which settled on her lungs 
and caused considerable fever. No serious 
illness is anticipated. Lady Somerset is 


Jane M. Slocum, LL. B., will deliver a 
lecture introductory to a course on Social 
Economics before the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, in Boston, 
Nov. 1. Miss Slocum has also a course of 
lectures on ‘‘The Science of Government.” 
She is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, and has been a teacher of po- 
litical economy and civil government in 
many schools and colleges. She is pre- 
pared to give class instruction and parlor 
talks. Her address is Watertown, N. Y. 

Final arrangements for the meeting of 
the Texas Woman’s Congress to be held 
in Dallas during the State Fair have been 
perfected. The date is Oct. 31 to Nov. 3, 
inclusive. The programme is in the hands 
of a competent committee with Dr. Ellen 
Lawson Dabbs as chairman, who will 
arrange for short practical papers on sub- 
jects of special value to women. The 
Congress was organized at the State Fair 
last year and was modeled after that of 
the World’s Fair. It is non-sectarian. 
The secretary, Mrs. Isidore Minor, of 
Dallas, invites correspondence from wom- 
en’s societies desiring to be represented in 
the Congress by delegate, letter or other- 
wise, or from individuals interested in the 
work. 

Aaron M. Powell has resigned his con- 
nection with the National Temperance 
Society and Publication House, as editor 
and secretary, and will hereafter edit The 
Philanthropist, and represent the Philan- 
thropist Publishing Co., at No. 39 Nassau 
St., New York. He will prosecute the 
White Cross and Purity Work, and con- 
tinue to give attention to the National 
aspect of the Drink Problem. He will ac- 
cept occasional invitations tolecture upon 
‘“*The White Cross and Purity, ” ‘‘ Woman 


as a Citizen,” ‘The National Drink 
Problem,” ‘*Whittier,” ‘*Wendell Phil- 
lips,” and “Glimpses in Europe.” Mr. 


Powell gave his lecture on ‘‘Woman as 
a Citizen” before the Washington Co. 
(N. Y.) Political Equality Club on Oct. 
10, and will repeat it at Trenton, N. J., 
on the 22d inst. 
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NOTHING STRANGE. 


Intelligent people, who realize the im- 
portant part the blood holds in keeping 
the body in a normal condition, find noth- 
ing strange in the number of diseases 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is able to cure. So 
many troubles result from impure blood, 
the best way to treat them is through the 
blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla vitalizes the 
blood. 

Hoop’s Pitts are the best after-dinner 
— assist digestion, prevent constipa- 
tion. 


lie iaimacaa ti 
Ladies who enjoy a good fitting glove 


should see the choice assortment that has 
just been received at Miss Fisk’s, 44 





Temple Place. They are perfect in fit 
and will wear well. 











S 
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THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH } 


In Cakes for Durability and Economy. 


b THE SUN PASTE applied with a cloth for } 
an after-dinner shine, and to touch up the spots, “ 


For Sale by all Grocers. 


=. 


Boys’ Winter Clothing. 


We are now receiving from our work- 
rooms winter clothing for boys from four 
to nineteen years of age. 

These garments are made in the work- 
shops in our buildings, 398 and 400 Wash- 
ington Street, and parents who desire 
clothing for their boys which they can 
know is made under proper sanitary con- 
ditions, are invited to examine our stuck 
and visit our workrooms. 

No other house in the country under- 
takes to make boy’s clothing as we make 
it. 

Our patent elastic curved waistband is 
a desirable adjunct to short trousers, and 
can be had only on trousers of our make. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street. 


No 
Question 


About It. 


It is a cold, hard, business fact that 
NOW is pre-eminently the time to buy 
carpets. 

The new tariff just about cuts the old 
duty in two on all sorts of foreign floor 
coverings, and the inevitable result has 


A Drop 
In Prices. 


We have made a special reduction in 
English Wiltons and Brussels, and on 
Oriental Rugs and Carpets. 

Our 


FALL STOCK, 


which we are now showing, is unequalled 
in this city. It not only includes the 
regular patterns of all leading mills, 
both in this country and abroad, but 
an exquisite array of private designs, 
obtainable nowhere else. 

Tbe four points on which we lay stress 
are these: Variety, style, quality, price; 
especially, at this juncture, 


PRICE. 
JohnH, Pray,Sons& Co, 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


65 WASHINGTON STREET, 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
4ANTED.—A woman of some years ex- 
perience would like a pet as proof- 
reader or compositor. Address E A. L. 
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| AMUSEMENTS. — 
HOLLIS iit. 


ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 


Week beginning Monday, Oct. 15, 
First time in Bos- 


ton of A.W. Pinero’s 
Brilliant Farcical 


Daniel Frohman’s 
N. Y. LYCEUM Romance, 
THEATRE 


company | AMAZONS, 








Original Cast. Original Elaborate Scenery. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


Rice & Harais and 
CaaRLes FrRoaMan 





Props. and Managers. 


MONDAY, OCT. 15-ONLY ONE WEEK. 
Mr. HARRY LACY, 
In a New Four-Act Comedy Drama 


‘THE MAN FROM THE WEST. 





Woman's Journal Office. 


Special scale of prices this}week{only. 
Orchestra stalls, $1.00. 
Good reserved seats, 50 and 75 cents. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
NEXT WEEK.—First of the Regular Colum- 


bia Productions — ‘SOWING THE WIND.” 
Seats on sale Tuesday, Oct. 16th. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
CHARLEs F. ATKINSO Manager 


Week beginning Monday, Oct. 15. 
The latest Kuropean melodramic success 


THE COTTON KINC. 
By SUTTON VANE, 
Evenings at 8. Wed. & Sat. at 2. 


World's Food Fair 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Monday, Oct. Ist to Saturday, Oct. 27th. 


10 A.M. TO 10 P.M, 


Entire building filled with beautiful exhibits. 
Two Musical Festivals daily—Best Bands in U, 8. 
Montana’s Silver Statue, World's Fair Official 
Exhibit. The Home Department—Cooking Lec- 
tures daily. Electric Creamery in full operation; 
3.000 pounds of Butter made daily, Exhibits from 
Mid-Winter Fair, San Francisco, Cal. Russia, 
Japan, India, Spain and other Foreign Nations 
represented, Finest Exhibition ever given in this 
country. 

ADMITTANCE, 25 CENTS, 


JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON, 


Decorative 


Upholsterers, 


FURN'ITURE, DRAPERIES. 
UPHOLSTERY, SHADES. 

A specsalty is made of order work and furni- 
ture repairing. Satisfaction guaranteed Address 
or call at 1002 Boylston St., near Mass. Ave. 














KNITTED TABLE PADDING 





Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


Boston, December 27, 1890. 

The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass 

Gentlemen: You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, so 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
with general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
Sueparp, NorweE.u & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 
INSIST At all the leading dry goods houses 
Write us for pon wf na catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction Mass 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 TEMPLE PLAC SE 


Has received a very attrac- 
tive line of 


KIDS, 


Undressed Kid 
ano Dog Skin Gloves, 


and you are invited to exam- 
ine them. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 








on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
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MY CHOICE. .**Is it Max or Mort!” asked the mother. “Go get it,’’ said Mort. 
— “Oh, J don’t know!” said her husband. ‘““No—you get it,” said Max. 
Wass —o togine? Gh, bow cn E ‘Neither do 1,” returned his wife. They “No, you get it,” whispered Mort. “I 


From the myriads that cover the plain? 
Shall it be the wild rose that blooms ia the wood, 
Or the buttercup down in the lane? 


Fair are the lilies, so stately and tall, 
That grow in the deep meadow grass, 

And white are the daisies with bright starry eyes 
That greet me whenever | pass. 


Forget-me-nots, too, so tiny and bright, 
Reflecting the blue of the sky, 

And cardina! flowers, with scarlet aflame, 
Oh, why should | pass them by? 


How, how can I choose? shall it be the wind- 
flower 
That tremulous sways in the breeze, 
Or the orchid that blooms with a beauty so rare 
In the shade of the tail forest trees? 


Marsh marigolds grow by the side of the brook, 
And here is the white meadow queen, 
But 1 chouse the viue violet, modest and sweet, 
In its setting of emerald green. 
Vick's Monthly. 
— +2 — 


NOONDAY HYMN. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 





When the weary noonday heat 
Scorches hiilside, lave and sireet, 
May wy life a breeze anu shade 
For Lhy wayfarers be made! 


Of Lhy river, full and free, 
Send a covling draught by me, 
That Lhy thirsty ones may biess 
‘Thine avounding teuderness. 


Let Lhy joy and beauty grow 

In my patna for them, that sv 

We may learn that hou hast given 
Earth to ve our road to heaven. 


Let me wash Thy wanderers’ feet— 
‘Lake them in, and bid them eat! 
While they share my daily bread, 
May our souls by Lhee be fed! 


Make my heart a home and rest 
For thine outcast and oppressed! 
Let us ond, of Lhy sweet grace, 
In Lhyseif our dweliing- piace! 


Shut for one calm hour away 
From the clamor of the day, 

Ali our work will happier ve 

For this novntide rest with Thee! 


—~oe——__—__ 


TODAY. 





BY SUBAN COOLIDGE. 





Be swift to love your own, dears, 
Your own who need yuu 80; 
Say to the speeding hour, dears, 

**1 will not let tuee go 
Except thou give a biessing’’ ; 
Force it to bide and stay. 

Love has no sure tomorrow, 
It oniy has today. 


Oh, hasten to be kind, dears, 
Before the time shall come 
When you are left behind, dears, 
In an ail-lonely home; 
Before in iate contrition 
Vainly you weep and pray. 
Love has no sure tomorrow, 
It only has today. 


Swifter than sun and shade, dears, 
Move the fleet wings of Pain; 
The chance we have today, dears, 

May never come again. 
Joy is a fickle rover, 

He brooketh not delay. 
Love hath no sure tomorrow, 

It only has today. 


Too late to plead or grieve, dears, 
Too late to kiss or sigh, 

When Death has luid his seal, dears, 
On the cold lip and eye, 

Too late our gifts to lavish 
Upon the burial clay; 

Love has no sure tomorrow, 


It only has today. 
’ , —Congregationalist. 


ee ee 
A VICTIM OF TWINS. 


BY CHARLES MINOR THOMPSON. 


Mr. and Mrs. Prescott stood on the 
piazza at the side of their cottage by the 
sea, watching the twins. Standing with 
their backs to their parents, these young 
gentlemen were proudly regarding a gi- 
gantic back-net at the end of their tennis 
court. Directly behind the net was a 
small grove of scrubby pines, which in the 
twilight showed merely as an irregular 
blotch of black. 

Dressed alike in suits of white flannel, 
the twins appeared against this in bold 
relief, like white silhouettes. 

The back-stop which the twins were so 
proudly regarding was, to tell the truth, 
rather shaky. ‘They had somewhere 
found an old fish-net, which they had 
nailed to two poles. So much of the work 
had been easy ; but the task of setting the 
poles upright in the ground had been long 
and difficult. 

When the uprights were finally planted, 
and their bases abundantly bolstered with 
rocks, they appeared desirous to fall into 
each other’s arms, like long-lost brothers. 
A tennis ball driven swiftly and accurately 
into the centre of the net would undoubt- 
edly have brought them together. But 
the twins thought their work perfect. 

Mr. Prescott casually noticed that one 
of the boys had hie hands in his pocket. 

‘Tell him,” said he to his wife, ‘‘to take 
his hands out of his pockets.” 





both laughed a little. 

‘*Why did you let them get those ridic- 
ulous white suits?” asked Mr. Prescott. 
**In that dress it is impossible to tell them 
apart.” 

*They’ve got on different colored neck- 
ties,” said his wife. 

‘Well, ask them to turn round.” 

**Oh, boys!” called Mrs. Prescott. 

The twins turned with precision, and 
faced their parents expectantly. The one 
on the left wore a biue, the one on the 
right a red scarf. The one on the right 
wus Mort, the one on the left was Max. 

**Morton,” said his mother, ‘take your 
hands from your pockets! ’ 

Max tittered as Mort sheepishly obeyed. 
Then both came forward. 

**Boys,”’ continued their mother, ‘‘your 
father and I are going to drive over to the 
Blakes's this evening. Maggie is going 
out, too. Do you think you can go to 
bed quietly at the proper time?” 

**Yes’m,” said Max. 

‘Of course,” said Mort. 

A few minutes later, as she and her hus- 
band were driving out of the yard, Mrs. 
Prescott caught sight of the servant leav- 
ing the house. ” 

**Be sure and be in by ten, Maggie,” she 
called. **Mr. Prescott and 1 will not re- 
turn until late.” 

*Yis, mum,” said Maggie. 

At the moment, a lank pedestrian was 
walking lazily along the road. By a cer- 
tain added self consciousness in his gait, 
a close observer might have guessed that 
the brief dialogue was not without its in- 
terest to him. This was Styggles, a man 
whom an uncharitable father had with- 
out remorse christened Hodijah. 

His father, Hodijah said, had taken a 
mean advantage of his youth. “I've 
hearn,’”’ he added, ‘“‘of men with an ele- 
phant on their hands, and I guess they 
were sorter embarrassed; but I’m the 
Only man | know of whose father made 
him a birthday present of two elephants. 
Seein’ I’ve gotto drive them two elephants 
—one of ‘em Hodijuh and the t’other 
Styggles—tandem all my life I guess | 
may be excused f’m doing anything else, 
ez the work is wearin’,”’ 

Consequently Hodijah was the most 
completely shiftless man in the not far 
distant village where he lived. When he 
could not avoid it, he did odd jobs about 
town; but for the most part he loafed. 
On this particular evening, Hodijah was 
on his way to join some cronies who were 
going out in a boat, ostensibly to fish. 
Until Mr. and Mrs. Prescott had driven 
by him, he walked as if on his way to the 
bedside of a dying friend. Then he be- 
gan to loiter as if it had suddenly occurred 
to him that his friend’s name was Methu- 
selah. And as he loitered he thought. 
‘That ere city chap that jest drove by,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘was a mighty slick- 
lookin’ feller. Guess they haint been suf. 
ferin’ much up where he lives for a meal 
of victuals. Haint et all they've got, most 
likely. Gotso much on hand prob’ly they 
have to feed cold roast chicken and mince- 
pie t’ the’ pigs ev’ry mornin’. Wouldn’t 
be surprised a mite if that was so. 

‘*Why, my soul and body, it’s a sin and 
shame,” his thoughts went, after some 
wandering; ‘‘there aint no sense in pam- 
pering pigs no sich a fashion nohow. I 
guess ’twould be doin’ no harm if I sh’d 
kinder git ahead of that feller’s pigs. 
*Taint likely they’d keer, not havin’ no 
partic’lar pref’rence for roast chicken, so 
far as I knows on. I guess that city fel- 
ler’d jist as lives feed ’em on plain swill, 
jest for once. It ‘ud be a pity for them 
pigs to have dispepsy, and I aint goin’ to 
allow it nuther?’” concJuded Hodijah, in a 
warm glow of philanthropy, as he thrust 
an enterprising leg over the fence. 

As he landed on the other side he gave 
a startled ‘‘Ugh!” Then he laughed. The 
laugh same when he discovered that the 
white thing he had stepped on was noth- 
ing more harmful than a piece of linen, 
blown probably from the Prescotts’ 
clothesline. 

**] guess there aint nothing white that 
wouldn’ scare me all ter flinders in the 
dark,” he reflected. ‘*They do say there 
aint no sich thing as ghosts nohow. Meb- 

by there aint. There aint likely to be 
none in this here orchard anyhow. Ghosts 
aint constituted right for eating apples— 
not accordin’ to what I’ve hearn tell, 
though per cont’ry, green apples isn’ 
likely to do’em much hurt nuther. Any- 
how, I resk it.” 

So saying, Hodijah slunk in among the 
trees of the Prescott orchard, there’ to 
await the proper moment for his contem- 
plated attack upon the Prescott pantry. 

The twins, like the good boys they were, 
went to bed at the hour of nine. Once in 
bed, however, they thought it no sin to 
enjoy a vigorous if brief pillow-fight. 
Then they lay quietly for a little while; 
but presently Max rolled over and whis- 
pered in Mort’s ear: 

“I'm awfully hungry.’’ 

**So’m I,’ said Mort. 

‘“There’s pie in the pantry,’’ whispered 





Max. 


got ic last time.” 

Max, considering the argument valid, 
slipped out of bed, and encouraged by the 
softly spoken ‘‘Good for you!” of his 
brother, began feeling his cautious way 
down stairs. 

It was intensely dark. Max, however, 
knowing the location of every article of 
furniture in it, made his way quickly, 
without noise or accident, to the door of 
the kitchen. 

Here he began groping for the knob; 
but grasped instead something rough and 
woolly. The next instant, he received a 
blow upon his head which first made him 
see a dozen rockets bursting in air, and 
then have the sickening sensation of fall- 
ing down, down, down. Then he lost 
consciousness. 

Hodijah had given the blow. Pie in 
hand, he had started to leave the kitchen 
as Max had started toenter. Frightened 
by the sudden hand laid upon his coat, he 
had dropped his plunder and struck out 
fiercely in the dark. The blow, the re- 
sult of a blind instinct of self protection, 
had knocked Max senseless to the floor. 

With the oppressive stillness that fol- 
lowed the noise of his unseen enemy's fall, 
a new terror entered the heart of Hodijah 
and held it still. Was he whom he had 
struck down in the dark, dead? Hodijah 
did not dare to stir. He felt himself held 
fast in the impalpable grip of that horror 
which walketh in darkness. 

Then an overpowering curiosity in- 
vaded him to look upon the face of his 
victim. He felt it rise in his heart and 
spread itself through his rigid body until 
it fairly trembled in his finger-tips. 

Dominated by this morbid desire, and 

wholly against his will, he began to 
fumble in his pockets fora mitch. While 
he himself was filled with an insane hope 
that no match was there, this curiosity, 
like the alien will of a mesmerist, forced 
him to feel in one pocket after another 
until at last the match was found; and its 
will, not his, compelled him to strike the 
match and turn terrified eyes toward the 
face upon the floor. 
It was the face of a young boy—and it 
was white and beautiful. In the brief 
space during which the match flamed up, 
every line of that still face was burned 
into Hodijah’s memory as if with a brand. 
In a second more wild remorse filled his 
heart, mingled with fear. He arose and 
fled. He had entered the house by one of 
the long casement windows which opened 
from the sitting-room upon the piazza at 
the side. To reach the sitting-room he 
must pass through the front hall. Thither 
consequently he rushed, careless now 
what noise he made. 

With an increase of panic, he perceived 
that a soft light pervaded the hall. Cast- 
ing his eyes upward, he saw a sight which 
froze his blood. 

There, on the landing at the elbow of 
the stairway, steod the double of him who 
Jay white and still in the room beyond. 
One hand of the figure rested lightly on 
the stair-rail, the other held aloft a small 
candle, the pale light of which dwelt 
mysteriously in the folds of the long 
white robe that fell in straight lines from 
the youthful shoulders, gave strange glints 
of gold to the auburn hair that crowned 
the head like an aureole, and caused the 
dark eyes to shine with a brilliancy that 
seemed supernatural. 

Indeed, under the soft flame of the can- 
dle Mort looked the angel of light which 
his mother thought him—sometimes. To 
the pitiable scamp, a prey to superstitious 
terror below, he was a visitor from an- 
other world, whose beauty made him the 
more appalling. 

Hodijah, in fact, found meeting a ghost 
as discomposing as his fondest fancy had 
painted. He felt cold about the roots of 
his hair; his spine seemed ice, his blood a 
glacial stream. He had no strength in his 
knees. His eyes bulged out. His feet 
seemed fastened as with rivets to the 
floor, and he trembled. 

The two stood there a moment gazing at 
each other. Naturally, Mort was the first 
to recover his self-pozsession. For him 
the encounter held little that was terrify- 
ing. 

He was not, indeed, quite sure that 
what he saw before him was a gawky fel- 
low who seemed badly scared, though in 
the dim light it seemed to be. Anyway, 
if the intruder was frightened, he re- 
flected sagely, why should he himself be? 

So to make sure, he put out one white 
foot, and with questioning eyes stepped 
down one stair. 

The movement was too much for Hodi- 
jah. With a gurgled yell he sprang into 
the sitting-room, crashed through the 
window, Cleared the piazza at a bound and 
sped toward the grove of pines at the rear 
of the house. 

Mort stopping to comprehend no more 
than that the enemy was in full flight, 
uttered a whoop of victory. 

“Come on, Max, come on!” he shouted, 





and plunged after the flying Hodijah. 
The candle went out. Mort flung it 


only discovered cure for this disease in any of 


Patients at a distance will be treated by mail. 


5 PARK 


a 


15,000 PEOPLE DIE 


In New England alone every year from CONSUMPIFION. My method of treatment is the 


its stages. The fever, night-sweats, or chills 


stopped in a week. The cough in thirty days. It is less expensive than a change of climate, 
and if I cannot relieve you, your money will be returned. 

I will agree to cure every case of ASTHMA, even if you have had it fifty years. 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, and HAY FEVER, I will cure to stay cured. 


No consultation fees. Office hours: 9 until 5. 


DR. ALBERT RHEHDER, 


————— 


SQUARE. 








away. His long nightgown bothered him, 
but like a racer who girds up his loins, he 
gathered it about him and away! so ex- 
cited he scarce knew what he was doing. 
Certainly in this moment he was an odd 
figure of a ghost. 

The frightened Hodijah ran wildly on. 
Once he looked over his shoulder. There 
behind him followed the white figure, and 
seemed to his heated imagination fairly to 
fly over the ground. Indeed, Mort was 
close upon his heels. 

With the energy of despair Hodijah re- 
doubled his pace and ran for his life, 
where he cared not, until—ugh! what 
clinging horror was this in which he felt 
himself tripped and fallen and hideously 
enmeshed, asin some exaggerated spider’s 
web? 

Mort saw the burglar crash headlong 
into the tennis back-net—then poles, net, 
man, all came in one confused heap to 
earth. Whooping like an Indian, Mort 
circled about the sprawling and kicking 
man; then he darted upon him as a 
spider darts upon a fiy, and in three 
seconds more had him so thoroughly 
wrapped up and enveloped in the net that 
escape was impossible. 

Finally, to make assurance doubly sure, 
he sat down—a solid ghost!—plumply on 
Hodijah’s neck. From this novel resting- 
place, to an accompaniment of gasps and 
gurgles from beneath, he began hallooing 
to his brother. 

‘Come on, Max,” he called, ‘I’ve got 
him !”’ 

Max, on recovering consciousness, was 
at first decidedly dazed. Hedid not know 
what had happened to him. He felt that 
the floor was hard and that his head 
ached; all else was a blank. For a min- 
ute he lay quiet. Then, feeling a little 
stronger, he raised himself upon his knees. 

In doing so, his hand ceme in contact 
with the pie which Hodijah in his fright 
had dropped. At this he began to remem- 
ber. He had come downstairs after a pie 
—yes, that was it—and had fallen, or run 
into something hard. 

Then it occurred to him that his brother 
must be growing impatient, and he got up 
to go to him, pie in hand. As he did so 
he heard Mort shouting outside the house, 
and full of surprise, made his way to the 
piazza. 

There he dimly made out a white figure 
sitting on a heap of something dark, and 
heard his brother’s voice calling: 

‘Come on, Max! Help me hold this 
burglar !” 

The word ‘‘burglar” cured Max at once 
of all his pains. In his excitement he no 
longer took count of so small an ill as a 
headache. 

‘*??m coming!’’ he shouted. 
ing!” 

**Sit on his legs and stop his kicking,” 
said Mort, breathlessly, when his brother 
arrived. ‘*There, that’s it! He’s all right 
now, I guess. Just think, Max, we’ve 
caught a burglar! I guess father won’t 
laugh at us any more now. My! won’t 
he be surprised? I wish I had that pie, 
just the samee!” 

*Dve got it,” said Max; and the boys 
began munching the pie, seated tranquilly 
on Hodijah’s back. 

As they ate, the boys talked. 

‘I'd like to know where you've been all 
the time, Max,” said Mort. 

‘*Why, I ran into a door, or something, 
and it just laid me flat. I didn’t hear any- 
thing till you called. Say, where’d you 
find the burglar? Was he in our room? 
My, if I’d seen him!” 


“I'm com- 


heard you tumble, but didn’t think any- 
thing of it. Then you didn't come back, 
and I was afraid you were eating all the 
pie. And I met the burglar in the hall. 
You bet he was scared, though!” 

Hodijah, who had been lying still for a 
few moments, collecting his scattered 
senses, now spoke. 

**Be you fellers both alive?” he asked, 
doubtfully. 


‘Well, I rather guess we are!” said 
Mort. 


‘*Wal,”’ said Hodijah, ‘‘I’m mighty glad 
on it—you kin bet your bottom dollar on 
that without much resk, now [ tell ye.” 
He heaved a sigh of unutterable relief. 


‘*‘What does he mean?” said Max to 
Mort. 


‘I’m sure I don’t know!” said Mort. 

‘*How comes it that you two fellars look 
so consarnedly alike?” asked Hodijah, 
after a pause. 

‘*We’re twins!” said Max. 





“Oh, ye be, be ye?’ muttered Mr. 


‘*?Twa’n’t in the room,” said Mort. ‘‘I | 


Styggles. ‘‘Say,” he resumed after a 
moment’s thought, ‘ye needn’t be off’rin’ 
me none of that pie, ‘cause I don’t want 
none.” 

Soon the moon, which rose late that 
evening, flooded the grounds with pale 
light. Mr. and Mrs. Prescott, driving 
into thejyard, saw the two white figures 
in the tennis-court. 

‘*Mercy on us!” said their mother. 

** Boys,” said their father, sharply, 
“what are you two doing there in your 
nightgowns?” 

‘Sitting on a burglar!” cried Max and 
Mort.— Youth’s Companion. 
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A PASTURE WITH A ROCK IN IT, 


BY ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON, 


“No, I don’t go away summers,” said 
good old Aunt Abby. ‘Oh, yes, I know! 
most folks do, the best of folks—ministers 
andall. And they tell me I'd ought to go; 
say it’s refreshing and wakening and lift- 
ing and broadening. The church at the 
Hollow, and the one at the East road, and 
Mr. Edwards’s, all shut up for three 
weeks at a time in warm weather; and we 
don’t have any Sunday school at all in 
July and August. 

‘Mr. Edwards says he gets more 
strength of body and mind, more help for 
his work and poiats for his sermons in 
his vacation at the seashore or the moun 
tains thanin all the year besides. I dare 
say. But [don’t exactly see my way to 
going; there are things to see to here, and 
it costs something even at the cheapest 
places, and l’ve got a way of my own 
of having a vacation. I don’t know but 
after all I’m lifted and broadened and 
strengthened as much, and get as many 
points out of it as the rest, with all their 
travelling. Maybe you'll smile when I tell 
you where I go, and what kind of a place 
it is. It’s nothing in the world buta 
pasture with a rock in it. 

“It isn’t half a mile from my house, 
though I’m right in the busiest part of 
Factoryville, you know. You go down to 
the bobbin-mill, and then along north as 
far as Giles’s store; then you turn to the 
left, and keep right straight ahead. And 
there ’tis—a good bit of pasture land, and 
a big bowlder nigh about the middle of it. 

**T came upon it two years ago. I hadn’t 
lived here long, and wasn’t used to a big, 
bustling town like this; and when hot 
weather came I did just ache for fresh air 
and growing things and woodsy places. 

‘*T went out one day, and walked, and 
walked, trying to find big trees and bushes 
and such things. By-and-by I saw some- 
thing green ahead, and ‘twas this. I 
stopped at the rail fence, and looked over. 
Just at first it didn’t seem very inviting 
when I thought of the woods at my old 
home, all dark and cool, with soft wet 
moss at your feet to step on, and brooks 
running along; and [ says to myself, but 
out loud, ‘It’s nothing in the world but a 
pasture with a rock in it.’ 

‘**Well, do you know, I hadn’t more than 
spoke those words than I seemed to see & 
wonderful meaning in them. I forgot all 
about the heat and the dusty road, and I 
crawled through the rails and went over 
to the bowlder, and sat down on the grass, 





‘That 
Tired Feeling 





So common at this season, is a serious 
condition, liable to Jead to disastrous 
results. Itis asure sien of declining 


health tone, and that the blood is im- 
poverished and impure. The best and 
most successful remedy is found in 


HOOD’S 
‘Sarsaparilla 


Which makes rich, healthy blood, and 


thus gives strength to the nerves, elas- 
ticity to the muscles, vigor to the brain 

and health to the whole body, In 
truth, Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Makes the 
Weak Strong 


Be sure to get Hood’s and only Hood’s 





Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable, per- 
fectly harmless, always reliable and beneficial. 
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and I began to thiuk. ‘Why,’ I went on 
to myself, ‘what’s religion when you 
think of it, or, come to that, what's 
heaven itself, any more than that—a pas- 
ture with a rock in it?’ I began to love 
that place right then and there. I can’t 
tell you what it’s been to me, and all the 
thinking and help and brand-new light 
I’ve found there. Points for sermons! 
Why it’s just bristly with them. I find a 
fresh one every time I go, and I haven't 
near come to the end yet. 

‘Some days I'll be so tired I can’t do a 
mortal thing but just stretch myself full 
length out on the grass and keep still, 
and then’ll come into my head that verse 
out of mother’s favorite psalm—I guess 
*twas your mother’s too, it’s most folks’s 
mother’s—about ‘He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures.’ Deary me! IL 
don’t want a better sermon; and again I'll 
get to looking at the grass. ‘There’s red- 
top, and timothy, and a little herd’s grass 
there, and it looks so pretty, shaking in 
the wind. AndI recollect how our Lord 
took notice of all such little things. ‘If 
God so clothe the grass of the field,’ you 
know; and, before I know it, that’s led 
me off into the most comforting, beauti- 
ful thinking. 

“And then there’s the rock; I can’t 
hardly talk much about that, but you 
know what I mean. ‘Green fields beyond 
the swelling flood,’ as mother used to 
sing, is all sightly and beautiful; but, 
after all, it’s the Rock up there that’s 
such a thing to lean on and look to. And 
down here in this world, too, lying down 
in green pastures, and watching the grass, 
is nice and comforting in fair days; but 
come to storms and rough weather, a rock 
is what we want, after all. 

“I believe I get more points out of that 
bowlder than I[ do out of the pasture. In 
a hot afternoon I get on the east side of 
it in the shade, aud then I think of the 
‘man that shall be the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.’ Sometimes there 
comes up a storm,with such pouring rain, 
and I creep under the lee of that bowlder, 
and keep safe and dry. And then I’m sure 
to get to thinking of the ‘strong rock for a 
house of defence,’ and of father’s hymn, 

‘Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.’ 

“Sometimes it’s Moses hiding away in 
the rock to watch the Lord pass by; again 
its the rod bringing water out of the rock; 
and lots of times it’s about that tomb 
hewn out of a rock, that new sepulchre in 
a garden wherein was never man yet laid. 
Or, by spells I think of David keeping his 
father’s sheep, and leading them out in 
the pastures; or Isaac going out into the 
fields at eventide, and that beautiful story 
of the shepherds abiding in the fields 
around Bethlehem. 

‘But after all, [come back most times 
to the thing itself, just as it struck me the 
first time I ever saw it—a pasture with a 
rock init. So I don’t go away in warm 
weather, and I never expect to, now. For 
I'm getting on in years, and there’s plenty 
of things in my own little watering-place 
here to last as long as I shall for points 
to think about, and for strengthening and 
lifting and widening. It won’t be long, 
at the most, before I go away for good, 
some summer. [I shall be satisfied when I 
wake up there; I can’t help hoping the 
place will be a little like a pasture, and 
I’m certain sure there’)! be a Rock in it.” 
—Sunday School Times. 
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WOMEN ELECTED IN HARTFORD. 





HARTFORD, CONN., OcT. 4, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

At the late town election in Hartford, 
through the earnest efforts of the Equal 
Rights Club, the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties each placed a woman’s name 
on its ticket for School Visitor. There 
were but two nominees for the School 
Board by each party. ‘The Prohibitionists 
nominated one woman for this board, also 
another woman to serve on the High 
School Committee, the other parties re- 
fusing to nominate a woman for that com- 
mittee. 

There was also a faction representing 
about one-fourth of the Republicans of 
Hartford, which nominated a ticket for 
itself. That, also, placed a woman’s name 
on it for the School Board. Each woman 
candidate received the full average vote 
of her party, and the nominee of the Pro- 
hibitionists, Mrs. Cornelia Forbes, more 
than twice that. Mrs. Welthea T. Day, 
former principal of a Hartford grammar 
school, was elected by the Democrats, 
receiving 4,069 votes. L. Louise Brigham, 
M. D., Republican candidate, was defeated, 
receiving 3,724 votes, besides 1,034 votes 
for the High School Committee, which 
failed to elect her. In this city 1,042 
women are registered as voters; about 
two-thirds of them voted at the late elec- 
tion. As the Courant says, ‘'This is about 
as good a proportion of votes to registered 
voters as the men’s lists show.” 

Our town elections occur near the end 
of the vacation season, during which very 
many women are away, and those who 
have returned have scant time to organize 
for the election and to arouse women to 
their duty. However, our Hartford suf- 





| 





fragists were active during the week pre- 
ceding election, holding several meetings. 
Only one town, Meriden, in all Connecti- 
cut, reports an increased woman’s vote 
over that of last year. 

All honor to Meriden’s ‘‘Political Equal- 
ity Club.”” Through its influence nearly a 
third more women voted there than in 
1893. A general organization of women 
must be effected in this State to insure 
suffrage success. EmiLy P. COLLINS 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
SPARROW COURT. 


BY R. G. R. 


Gloom reigned in Sparrow Court. There 
were no merry twitterings, no cheerful 
bird choruses, no good-natured trials of 
wing to the big horse chestnuts and back. 
A wrong had been done, and wrong-doing 
always brings sadness. 

You must know that Sparrow Court 
is just back of the long sign at the 
corner grocery. This sign had been tilted 
forward and rovfed over, the wise spar- 
rows declared, for their especial use. 
Whether for that, or that it might be the 
better seen, no snugger place for the 
pretty nest-houses need be desired. Built 
well in from either end, neither stray snow- 
flake nor wind-driven sleets could reach 
them. 

‘I'he April nest-building and nest-repair- 
ing had been going on at a great rate, and 
when, one day, Bob Sparrow had brought 
to the Court a long white hair from Dob- 
bin’s tail, and his ittle mate, Specky, had 
deftly coiled it between the black ones 
which formed the lining of their pretty 
nest, every sparrow heart had throbbed 
with pride, and the silvery streak was 
much admired. 

Some days latter, Dick Sparrow—‘lazy 
Dick” they sometimes called bim—had 
joined them at the big horse chestnut, 
where they were resting on their way 
home—for material for nest-building must 
now be sought for far and wide—with a 
beautiful silvery hair trailing from his 
saucy beak. This was an unusual bit of 
good luck, and Dick proudly led the flight 
to Sparrow Court. Every bird resident 
gathered around to see this treasure 
placed inside the nest, which, it was well- 
known, Dick hoped to share with soft- 
hearted little White Feather. 

Great was the surprise of Specky, 
and greater still the rage of Bob, 
when, on seeking their own nest, they 
found only an empty space where the 
silver streak had once been. Dick, in 
his anger, roundly accused Bob of pil- 
fering, and would have had it out with 
him then and there; but Judge Spar- 
row reminded him that Dick had a right 
to be heard. When placed on trial, Dick 
boldiy asserted that Dobbin had shaken 
the hair out of his long tail that very day, 
and, moreover, added that he had no doubt 
Dobbin had done so purposely. This did 
not seem improbable, for all the Court 
knew that Dobbin and Dick were friends, 
and that the former often scattered some 
of his provender, of which idle Dick got 
the largest part, as Dobbin stood munch- 
ing it while resting between ‘‘trips out.” 

White Feather’s heart revived, but only 
to sink again when Dame Sparrow, who 
had not left the Court that day, said, 
sadly, that to the best of her belief Dob- 
bin had been off duty all day, and had not 
stood for one moment in his accustomed 
place. The grocer was consulted, and 
confirmed the Dame’s belief, and it was 
this state of things which had caused the 
afore-mentioned gloom. 

Dick could not clear himself of the 
charge, and would not confess the crime. 
The judge, after much thinking, decided 
that they must all ‘fall to” and build a 
nest at the very end of the Court, which 
nest Dick should occupy alone until such 
time as he would right the wrong. The 
nest was forthwith completed, and as the 
night came on Dick sought it, and tucked 
his head under his wing with a defiant 
little chirp. Days went by, and each 
nightfall found Dick a little more down- 
hearted than the previous one. The 
merry chirpings and twitterings reached 
him faintly, but he gathered from them 
that there was a pretty speckled egg in 
more than one nest; and he saw, or fan- 
cied he saw, that White Feather drooped 
a little. Dick’s heart was softening. 

One morning, White Feather flew out 
by his end of the Court—very few of the 
sparrows went that way now—and as she 
passed, Dick was sure she chirped plain- 
tively, ‘‘Put it back! Put it back!” The 
Court was now quite deserted; and Dick, 
withdrawing from his own nest the silver 
coil, replaced it in Bob’s, rolling tenderly 
from one side to the other the two dear 
little eggs which he found there. 

Specky was the first to discover what 
had been done, and the good news spread 
quickly. The judge allowed White Feather 
to take to Dick the full forgiveness of the 
Court, and to invite him back to its 
privi'eges. 

the first timejfor many days, the 








vesper chorus was full, so full of real joy 
that the grocer, as he put up his shutters, 
felt his own heart lifted by it. 

To this very day may be seen, if one 
looks behind the right sign, the little un- 
occupied nest. 
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HUMOROUS. 


“I'm going to call 1 my baby Charles,” 
said the author, ‘‘after Lamb, because he 
is such a dear little lamb.” “On, I'd call 
him William Dean,” said the friend, ‘ ‘he 
Howells so much.” 


Teacher—‘‘For men wmu3t work and 
women must weep.” What is the mean- 
ing of that line, Tommy Fiagg? 

Tommy - It means that men has to work 
to get money, and then the women has to 
ery before the men will divide with them. 


Mr. Grumpps —What idiotic things they 
do print on the women’s page of this 
newspaper! 

Mrs. Grumpps—Yes. I wish they would 
discharge the fellow and put a woman ino 
charge of it.—N. Y. Weekly. 


Thinlitt—How complete the big dry 
goods st res are now nowadays! Do you 
kaow that they serve luncheon for shop- 

ers? 

Knowitt—Yes, but they don’t provide 
board and lodging for customers waiting 
for their change.— New York Sun. 


Little Frances’s parents have been dis- 
cussing reincarnation, and the small 
maiden has acquired some of its phrase- 
ology. ‘*‘Mamma,” she said, one day, 
‘‘my kitty must have been a pin in a 
previous state of existence, for | can feel 
’em in her claws yet.”"—Judge. 


‘*Mamma,” said lit'le eight-year-old, 
“just think how many important things 
happened this week! On the seventeenth 
St. Patrick drove all the snakes out of 
[reland; on the eighteenth (Palm Sunday) 
Jesus rode into Jerusalem; on the nine- 
teenth, I was born; on the twentieth, our 
cat had kittens!” 


The Crown Prince of Germany, aged 
twelve, upon heariog his teacher say that 
‘all mankind are sinners,’ inquired if 
this applied to the high as well as to the 
humble. Being told that such was the 
case, he answered, ‘Well, my father 
may bea sinner; but my mother isn’t.” — 
The Independent. 








THE people quickly recognize merit, 
and this is the reason the sales of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla are continually increasing. 
Hood’s is ‘ton top.” 


A REMARKABLE 
SHOE. 
People who have had trouble with their 


feet, and have failed to get proper shoes, are 
advised to try the 


Samuel Appleton 
Scientific Shoe. 


Salesroom, 7 Temple Place, Bosto., U.S. A. 

You will not be disappointed. These 
shoes stood pre-eminent at the World's Fair, 
and were also adopted by the Woman's P. C. 
and C. D. Club of Chicago. Indorsed and used 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and hundreds of 
intelligent people all over the land. 











THE 


SINGLE-TAX COURIER, 


The National Single-Tax Newspaper, 
W. E. Brokaw, Editor, 
Published by 


THE COURIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


S14” Olive Stree:, St. Louis, Me. 
SHERIDAN WEBSTER, Bus, Mar. 
$1.00 Per Annum, 


It givas the single tax newsof the world weekly 
single tax discussions and the very best propaganda 

atcer. Foreig» eorreaponitents in Japin, Austra- 
lasta, France. Eagland, Canada an other countries. 

The Courier (44 16-page, 61 col. paper, In very clear 
print, on fine tinted paper. It isa valuable champion 
ofthe cause which Is attracting so much attention 
throughout the world. and which must come more 
and more lato public view. 


VALUED OPINIONS. 


To W.E Brokaw: I think no more fitting editor 
thas ourself cuuid be chosen, and read with pleasure 
and aporoval everything I see from your peo.—W4M. 
LLoYD GARRISON, 

Let me take this opp *rtunity of saving how much I 
appreciate the great improvement that has heen 
made in the Courter, and the vaefulness of the fleld it 
is filling In bringing together the news of the aingle- 
tax movement. It isdoing this so well that there is 
no longe™ anv reason to regret the suspension of the 
Standard.—HENRY Geonrar. 

Words cannot expres: the satisfaction and joy my 
mother and I feel in reading the Courter and realizing 
that we have o.ce more a national eing!e-tax jourral 
be wring us news of the movement from every qua ter 
ofthe glohbe.—Mrs. Fran es M. Mitne (Author of “For 
Today”) San Luis Obispo, Cal. 

Throughout my travels the past year I was im 
pressed with the recognition of the Courter as a 
snecessor to the Standard. For myself, I was anxtous 
always to get at the pest number, thatI might post 

up on the news of the m»vement over the country; 
and as to the people I saw, the »pinion was unanimous 
wherever I went that the Courier had immensely im- 
proved since Rrokaw’s editorial control, and was 
hecoming. with ever’ issue, more and more satis- 
factory. In many instances’ the expression of this 
opinion was emphatic.—Lovis F. Post, Aug. 18, 1894. 





To Reformers: 


The fifth plank of the K. of L. platform Is o ctngic 
tax plank. and the land plank of the Populist p 
form says that land should not be held for Speculative 
purpotes. It is claimed that the single-tax is the 
only way to carry out that plank. All should study 
it. A glance at the Single-Tax Courier will surprise 
you with the news of its growth. 





To Opponents of the Single-Tax: 
Judge not our reform without completely under- 
deratanding our priocciple and position. The Single- 
Tax Courter is the only national exponent of tne 
single-tax. 
SUBSCRIBE FOR IT, 
READ IT, THEN 
CRITICISE US! 


Address: THE COURIER PUBLISHING CO., 


Oive Street, St. Louts, Mo. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 








OCTOBER 13, 1894. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 
Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 
Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 
No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 
Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.” 
Address onLY Leaflet Department, 
Woman's JouRNAL OFrPice, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev, J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal! Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Biackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


Also for sale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 
Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT. 


On and after August 12th, 1894, all passenger 
trains of the Fitchburg Railroad from and to 
Boston will depart from and arrive in the new 
Union Passenger Station on Causeway Street, 
where direct connection will be made with the 
Boston & Maine Railroad System. Transfer 
coupons in through tickets either for passenger 
or baggage will therefore no longer be necessary 
between the Fitchburg and water & Maine 
Railroads. ATSON, 

General Jaane ‘Agent. 

Boston, Mass., Aug 1, 1894. 


by Hon. Edwin C. 


- ~~ - 
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CURITY REQUIRED. Realestate, houses, stores, stocks, 
bonds, jewelry, household goods, faraiture, | merebandiee, 
orses, 








as secu 
ask fora Loan. Address, 


0 t hesitate to 
rMeruat | eb eee at AND 
LOAN CO., Tenth and Walnut 8 biladelphis, Pa. 


MEDICAL REGISTER 








BOSTON, MASS, 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Catalogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t , Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


45th Annual Session bone by 26,94. A four years’ 

gr aded course of Lectures, Qu ng ony Cy 
linical work agers. su ayy 4 adventas 

who are also ad to the clinies vot ‘the 

Hospitals. ‘ddre — CLARA MARSH 

Deak, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Soeston opened October lst; engin May, 1694 
Four years’ g ated cours ture toy Labo 
water ry Work, i full ‘Clinical Instruction. Students 

admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
ona Dispensaries of Lay Bl York. For announcements 


and information a 
EMILY bi BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean 
821 East 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a Spee. pertioularty diseases of 
omen and childre 

The doctor is ameter eclectic in her 
thorough Medical electrician. treat for the 
care Chronic Diseases, at Sou’ ith Weymouth, is 
closed, the ue. Ly given wholly to city practice. 
The Doctor’s ie joneery for the poor is still 

ays from 6 to9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 

from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: ; 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
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ractice, also a 


continued at heron office 











The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty; DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THe OLpesr Fish MARKET 1n Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calis daily in the city proper and Longwood, 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 











Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 





YOU ARE INVITED 


TO THE 


OPENING 
FEATHER BOAS 


On Monday, Sept. 24, 


—A{T—_ 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 TEMPLE PLAC :. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 











15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
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MISS WILLARD’S BIRTHDAY, 


Frances Willard was fifty-five years old 
Sept. 28, and in the Woman’s Temple, the 
Westminister Abbey of modern reform, 
she was given such a birthday party as 
never woman had before. 

The platform of Willard Hall was beau- 
tifully decorated with flowers, and in the 
corridor outside white ribbons and a silken 
flag marked the nook where stood, veiled, 
the Chautauqua fountain of alabaster and 
bronze. it was deemed fitting that its 
pure waters should first flow on this anni- 
versary. 

Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, dean of 
the Woman’s Uollege at Evanston, and 
first secretary of the National W.C. T. U., 
who responded to Miss Willard’s intro- 
duction, made an address almost pathetic 
in its earnestness, and at its close Miss 
Willard, with tears almost choking back 
the words, told of the loneliness which 
filled her life when her connection with 
the woman’s college was severed. 

Later there were triumphal songs, read- 
ing of the crusade psalm, prayers and a 
poem dedicated to Miss Willard and Lady 
Somerset by the writer, Mrs. Hinsdale 
Rich. ‘Then, too, there was the unveiling 
of the Anne Whitney bust of Miss Wil- 
lard, and the one of Mrs. Carse, by Carl 
Smith, presented to the Temple by 
white ribboners throughout the country, 
when & merry little speech was made by 
Mrs. Katharine Lent Stevenson, a gradu- 
ate of the Boston University. 

Last of ail was the unveiling of the 
Chautauqua fountain. White ribbon in 
hand stovd Miss Wiilard. She spoke but 
few words, and those reminiscent of the 
past work of the crusaders, ending with: 

Jesus the water of life will give, 
Fively, tree.y, freely. 


Thank God for the noble work done, 
and muy we do stili more in His name 
who suia, ‘if any man drink of the water 
1 sbali give bim be shall not thirst,” in 
the nume of Him who bade us give to a 
little child a cup of coid water. 

As she spoke the sound of running 
water was heard, the silken flag was 
drawn aside, and the fountain stood re- 
vealed. 

In the evening her friends gave a royal 
reception to Miss Willard at the First 
Congregational Church. The Boys’ Bri- 
gades of ithe city escorted Miss Willard, 
Miss Gordon and Mrs. Carse into church, 
and a3 soon as Miss Willard’s presence 
was known a welcome loud and long burst 
from the assembied hundreds. 

Mrs. Matilda Carse presided, and the 
Opening address was delivered by Mrs. 
Louise 5. Rounds, president of the Llinois 
W.C.T.U. She expressed her pleasure 
in being the first to extend a welcome to 
the leader of the white ribbon army. In 
conclusion, she said: 

You have come to your own, and your 
Own receives you with outstretched hands. 
To-night, beloved, I bring to you the 
heartveat of the women of the world. As 
the mother holds her child to her heart, so 
we have held you in our hearts through 
all your wanderings. You have been a 
teacher, a wonderful teacher. Women 
have listened and followed you almost 
without their own knowledge. 


Miss Margaret A. Sudduth, managing 
editor of the Temperance Publishing A - 
sociation, gave a most loving welcome to 
her chief, and with it a volume of Miss 
Willard’s own book, ‘‘A Great Mother,” 
bound in snowy morocco, presented by 
109 faithful friends, men and women, in 
the employ of the company. 

In behalf of girlhood and young woman- 
hood, Miss Mary Mahon, State secretary of 
the Y. W. C. T. U., spoke. And not only 
in the name of young womanhood, but of 
the sturdy young manhood of the State, 
did she give a glad welcome to her who 
had first taught them to enroll for God, 
home and native land. 

C. C. Bonney spoke for the citizens of 
Chicago. He touched upon the evils of 
municipal government and on the reforms 
which were then going forward. On be- 
half of the clergy, Rev. John Henry Bar- 
rows, D. D., not only welcomed Miss 
Willard, but praised her Christianity. 

Henry Wade Rogers, LL. D., president 
of the Northwestern University, spoke in 
behalf of the educators, and proclaimed 
Miss Willard an uncrowned queen. 

The Roman Catholics of the country 
paid tribute through W. J. Onaham, chair. 
man of the National Prohibition Commit- 
tee. 

Of the love of the Christian Endeavor, 
F. E. Page, president of the Chicago 
Society, spoke. Mrs. Franc E. Finch, 
Miss Willard’s neighbor for years, gave 
the message of the Good Templars. On 
behalf of the labor organizations, M. H. 
Madden, president of the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Labor, paid the tribute of honor 
and love to the woman who struck from 
millons the shackles forged by rum. 

One of the warmest of all welcomes was 
that from the colored race, presented by 
Mr. James Corrothers, who rose from a 
sick bed to carry the welcome of his race 
to Miss Willard. 

A poem written by Mrs. Stevenson was 
recited by Mary Hastings, and fifty-five 
little girls clad in white sang. Each car- 





L. P. HOLLANDER 


& CO. 


LADIES’ GARMENTS, 
Jackets, Mantles, 
_ Golf Capes, 


Fursof Every Description 

The largest collection 
of fine goods in the 
city. 

We would call special 
attention to our assort- 
ment of MODERATE 
PRICED GARMENTS 
in exclusive designs. 


902 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 
290 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ried an American Beauty rose, and when 
they finished they laid at Miss Willard’s 
feet a crimson-hearted rose for« very year 
of her life. 

When Miss Willard rose to respond, she 
said : 


Friends, it is all a case of a composite 
photograph. You have spoken out of the 
affluence of your own natures, and have 
seen in me the charms of more women 
than I could enumerate. You have been 
talking to the lot. You have taken the 
ideal of the W. C. T. U. and given it my 
name. The white ribbon has made us fair. 
We have had a good time to-night, We 
Us & Co. Webave seen the great outlook 
of what is coming. 

Then followed a weaving together of 
every name that had been placed upon 
the programme, and a tribute such a3 
only Miss Willard could pay was given to 
each. Of the work of the Civil Federa- 
tion she said: 

God is moving among these dry bones. 
The calamities of the past snmmer have 
given us such a shaking that they are no 
longer calamities, but blessings. We are 
joining hands; we are marching on. I, 
as a patriot and a Christian, have not a 
single misgiving but that we shall ever 
march forth, fair as the moon, bright as 
the sun, and terrible as an army with ban- 
ners. 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


City Pornt.—The annual meeting of 
the League was held at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Young, with an excel- 
lent attendance. Officers were elected as 
follows: 

President—Mrs. G. E. Watson. 

Vice President—Mrs. J. W. Newcomb. 

Secretary—Mrs. M. H. A. Evans. 

Treasurer—Mrs. F. Lovis. 

Ezecutive Committee — Mrs. E. S. Boland, 
chairman; Mrs. G. W. Barker, Mrs. E 8. 
Wheeler, Mrs. I. Snow, Mrs. A. Poole. 


The date of the reguiar meetings for 
the year was fixed for the fourth Tuesday 
of every month, and other important 
business was transacted, after which a 
half-hour was spent in discussing methods 
whereby the welfare of the League could 
be promoted. The next meeting will be 
h eld with Mrs. 8. E. Young, Dorchester. 


+ 





KANBAS ITEMS. 


At Leavenworth, Kan., Oct. 1, the 
Democrats of Leavenworth County held a 
convention. A resolution was offered 
denouncing woman suffrage and prohibi- 
tion, and giving instructions on the United 
States Senatorship, which led to debate, 
the like of which was never heard in the 
community. Democratic leaders called 
each other names, flaunted party records, 
and made fun of each other’s religion. 


At Baldwin, Kan., the sixteenth annual 
convention of the State W. C. T. U. was 
held Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
Sept. 28-30. The white ribbon ladies 
fairly captured the city. Business ses- 
sions were held during the day in the 
Presbyterian church, and evening pro- 
grammes in the college chapel. There 
were sixty-four delegates, representing 
nearly every section of the State. Mrs. 
L. B. Smith, of Ottawa was re-elected 
president. Thursday evening’s programme 
was in charge of the college literary soci- 
eties, and consisted of orations by Miss 
Laura Buckner, Miss Louise Staley, C. B. 
C. B. Dalton, T. H. Coole. On Thursday 
evening Mrs. Chapman-Catt also gave her 
suffrage lecture before a house crowded 
with delegates and students. The conven- 
tion passed resolutions favoring woman 
suffrage, the abolition of lynching, prais- 
ing the people of the Ashland District in 
Kentucky for defeating Breckinridge, 
thanking Santa Fé railroad for favors, and 
the students and people of Baldwin for 
their courteous reception and hospitality. 

At Vermillion, Kan., Oct. 4, Mrs. Car- 
son spoke for two hours on woman suf- 
frage. 





THE DRAMA. 


HO.Luis.—Tne announcement that Dan- | 


iel Frohman’s New York Lyceum Thestre | 
Stock Company will appear at the Hollis, | 
October 15, is of interest to all theatre. | 

oers. The novelty that will be presented | 
at the Hollis on this occasion i. a delight- 
ful comedy romance entitled ‘‘The Man- | 
zons,” one of the most pronounced of New | 
York successes last season. It is very 
light in construction, and is intended to 
be a series of smiles from beginning to 
end. The company will include Georgia 
Cayvan, Herbert Kelcey and other well- 
known actors. 





CoLumMBIA.—The Columbia Theatre will 

resent for the week of October 15, Mr. 

arry Lacy in the new play, ‘‘The Man 
from the West.’”’ Mr. Lacy will be re- 
membered as a sterling actor, and who 
was for many years the hero of the ‘‘Still 
Alarm” and its exciting scenes. His new 
play, ‘*The Man from the West,’’ is a finely 
woven, well-worked plot, with a story of 
absorbing interest. Each character in the 
play is of a nature that requires an espe- 
cially clevor actor to properly delineate 
it, and to this end the supporting com- 
pany is particularly strong, the réles 
fitting each as if written for him. 

sicaiiiiiniaiiii 

BOWDOIN SQUARE.—''The Cotton King” 
has struck a whirlwind of success at the 
Bowdoin Square, where the house is sold 
out at every performance before the cur- 
tain rises, 80 popular has the play |become 
in Boston with Jack Mason as leading 
star, that it is to be continued another 
week. 








If you want a pretty article of neck 
wear you should examine the dainty 
things shi wn at Miss Fisk's, 44 Temple 
Place. ‘they are inexpensive and very 
becoming. 








OUR 


KNOCKABOUT 


SCHOOL AND PLAY SUIT.FOR LADS. 


Sizes 4 to 16 Years. 


$5.00. 


The name ‘‘KNOCKABOUT” is original 
with us, being our own idea and copy- 
right, and the cloth used in the manu- 
facture of the suits, which is made espe- 
cially for us, is subjected to the most 
rigorous examination and test for purity 
of fiber, strength of weave and careful 
blending of its non-soiling and non-fading 
colors before we allow a yard of it to be 
cut. 

The suit is substantially trimmed with 
tough and durable linings, threads, etc., 
and the seams are double-stiched and 
stayed with tape, rendering them im- 
possible to rip. 

The trousers are fitted with our patent 
“CAVALRY” or double knee, and extra 
pieces and buttons accompany each suit. 

Our ‘‘Knockabout” suit is gotten up to 
resist hard and unremitting usage, and 
parents will find it a most satisfactory 
investment. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


Manufacturing Clothers, 








BOSTON. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 


I will mail full particulars regarding some secrets 
which cost me over twenty dollars, and on which 
every woman should be well posted. Ten days 
required to fill orders, L’m so rushed. 


A. B. MERRILL, Everett, Mass. 
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Margaret, Anna, Mellie Kellogg (babies 2 months), Watkins, New York. 
The mother of these sprightly little ones knew the value of Ridge’s Food—so she has them with her today. 





The following is from a physician in a New England city who enjoys a practice rising ten 
thousand per year, and, being entirely unsolicited, is entitled to attention : 

**Much has been written during the past few years concerning the feeding ofinfants; different preparations 
of milk and cream, with various additions, have been recommended, but satisfactory results were, as a rule, not 
obtained, Eminent physicians agree that milk should form the basis of all foods employed. Condensed milk, 
diluted cow's milk, and sterilized milk have, however, proven more or less unsatisfactory, because the casein, the 
most nutritive constituentin the milk, formed large curdy masses, which are digested with great difficulty, ifat 
all; these masses, fermenting, create gastric disturbances, and, passing into the intestines, produce diarrhea and 


consequent diseases, 


‘For many years Ridge’s Food has been our chief reliance. It really is a capital food, and one that can 


be recommended as furnishing the best principals for infant diet, Not only isit most nutritious, butitis a food 
adaptedto the wants of those whose digestive powers are inadequate, whether in the earliest or any other period 
oflife. Easily digested, it only needs tria to satisfy any unprejudiced mind ofits value. The age is progressive, 


and a better food may be discovered; but, in our humble judgment, it must be a future event; and, furthermore, 


Ridge’s Food |¢aves little to be desired.” 


Not only to the sufferer wasted by disease does Ridge’s Food supplement proper medicines and bring 
back strenath needed, butthe delicate mother will find in tts daily use just what is needed tocheck and supplement 


the drain made upon nature's forces, 


Try it mothers and be convinced. Ridge’s Food ts undoubtedly the most reliable food in the market for 
the rearing of children, In cans, 35c, up. Sample can sent for 10 cents, if not sold by your druggist. 


WOOLRICH & CO., = «= Sole Manufacturers, <« = 


PALMER, MASS., U. S. A. 








IT WILL PAY woxavsi. 
acopy of 
TOKOLOGY 


without delay. Thore who have tried it give this 
evidence: 

TOKOLOGY is worth its weicht in gold, and 
this is not saying half. The work will never wear out, 
its truths are abiding, and will never grow old. 


rs. E. A. WRIGHT. 
TOKOLOGY 1s worth more than its weight io 
gold to women. Mrs, JAME#® BRYAN. 
I firmly believe in TOKOLOGY treatment and, 
think it will be the means of saving many from early 


graves. rs, H, J. VEssy. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St.. Chicago, Ill. 





BOSTON 
COUCH 












HIGHEST 























A Most Comfortable Bed. 


| 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all | 
places where room-space is an object, it fills a | 
ng-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated | 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SQLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 





Germany, Hildesheim, 


Langerhagen, 39. 


Fraulein Marie Mensdring’s | 
PENSIONAT. 


ican girls of all ages. Verms for board 
and tuition, 8300 per annum. Apply | 
for references and particulars to 
MISS CARLA WENCKEBACH, 
Professor of German, 


Wellesley College, 


| NICKERSON PATENT BO 


Excellent school and home for Amer- | “ 


Wellesley, Mass. | 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park 8t., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,smal]) parties 
orreadings. Both rooms,including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 








Board in Brookline,—One or two persons will 
be received by a small family to board for the 


winter. Location very attractive; near Reservoir 
station and electric cars. Address I, O. Box 1168, 
Boston. 





Board in Roxbury.—An aged lady or an in- 
valid requiring special care, can obtain board in 
private family; good references. Address, C. E.E., 
10 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





Furs Repaired 


We are daily taking in a large 
amount of repair work, and 
beg to remind our customers 
that NOW is the time to 
attend to alterations and repairs. 


SEAL SKIN 
SACQUES 


re-dyed, altered and _ repaired. 
Fur work of all kinds done 
promptly, in the best manner 
and at fair prices, 


Edw. Kakas & Sons, 


162 Tremont St,, 
BOSTORnM. 











A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 


the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNa ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the papers written by her under governmen' 
auspices, and accompanied by notes amare | 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names te 
8.E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F St., Washington, D.C 


| namesnotto be accompanied by the money, as th 


book is not yetout, 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readinge and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Atice Stone BLACKWELL, and Lucy 
E. ANTHONY. For sale at Woman’s Journal 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 


vaid, 50 cents. 
-BESTsON ree 4 
RS. _ 
5f 
“THEM 

















SCISS 
I 
THIS OUT MAILTO US WITH 
JOO & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 

* ONE FULL NICKLED 
» BINCH SHEAR LIKE CUT.-———_ 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenrorrlows 


— 








C. H. Simonds & Co,, Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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